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Art. I—INTRODUCTION TO A SCIENTIFIC SYS- 
TEM OF MYTHOLOGY. ByC. O. Miitter. Trans- 
lated from the German, by John Leitch. London 1844. 


WE could not open this volume, without a renewal of the 
regret which was felt by every scholar, at the premature 
close of Ottfried Miiller’s career. No man ever visited 
Greece, better qualified by natural talents, or prepared by 
previous attainments for the instructive study of her anti- 
quities. He knew her mountains and streams by means 
of his immense reading and genial power of conception, as 
thoroughly as his own Hainberg or the banks of the Leine ; 
and nothing was wanting, but that the eye should embody 
and define what the mind had pictured. But he had 
scarcely begun the researches which promised such rich 
accessions to the stores of archeology, when he fell a victim 
to that insidious disease which has made the scenes of 
classic antiquity so often fatal to the artist and the scholar. 
We trust it will not be thought that we are about to 
waste the time of our readers in presenting to them 
some of the results of the modern investigations of my- 
thology, exhibited in these Prolegomena of Miiller. The 
frivolity of the Greek and Latin fables of the gods and 
heroes, is a standing topic with those who attack classical 
education; and we do not mean to claim for Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses the praise of profound wisdom or a moral 
purpose. Yet mythology, considered only in its details, is 
inwoven with all the finest poetry of Greece, and essential 
to the interpretation of its art ; it has become a property of 
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all cultivated nations, and meets us everywhere in literature, 
either as material, illustration or allusion. But were this 
all, Lempriére and his improvers might serve our turn. 
Mythology has, in truth, much higher relations. The age 
of its production usually preceding that of History, it 
opens to us a glimpse of an early world, of the knowledge, 
feelings, passions and pursuits of men, before the manifold 
and comple x institutions of society had arisen, when religion 
and philosophy lay yet undiscriminated in the mind, and 
fancy was not controlled by reason. It is an ancient lan- 
guage, almost the sole memorial of the times in which it 
originated, and therefore the means by which alone we can 
form to ourselves any conception of what they were in 
themselves, or the relation in which they stood to an _his- 
torical age. For dark as the mythical period is, and must 
always remain, it is certain that it contains the elements 
of the historical; and as the Grecian people presents itself 
to us, in its earliest literary productions, the Homeric 
poems, with a national character distinctly formed, and 
which subsequent events merely modified, our only chance 
of obtaining an insight into the causes of one of the most 
remarkable ‘phenome na in history, is from the traditions of 
a previous state which their mythology may contain. 

It is not too much to say, that we have only within 
the last generation begun to apprehend the uses to which 
the study of the Greek Mythology should be applied, 
the mode in which it should be conducted. For many 
centuries the Greeks themselves received it with the same 
undoubting faith in which it had originated; their moral 
sense was not revolted by the incongruities between its nar- 
ratives and pure conceptions of the divinity ; they believed 
the same supernatural power which had produced its pro- 
digies to be stillin operation about them. They were em- 
barr assed by no chronological difficulties, for they had no 
measure of past time ; by no violations of probability, for 
this implies a reference to human powers and motives, not 
to the actions of gods and demigods. It was only when 
the cultivation of philosophy had raised the standard of 
morals, and made reflecting minds conscious of the absur- 
dities of popular belief, that attempts appear to alter the 
established mythic tradition. Pindar, whose moral feeling 
was not less elevated than his poetical genius, avows that he 
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has altered many mythi, because they did not harmonize 
with his own conceptions of divine and heroic character, 
and as it appears quite arbitrarily, without any authority of 
older tradition.* But he transmitted far more than he 
altered, and as the fables which make the staple of his 
odes are designed to illustrate the lineage of individuals, 
his works are a rich store of local and personal legends. 
The tragic poets were led by the demands of the dramatic 
art, and the patriotic prejudices of an Athenian audience, 
to a free handling of the established mythology ; Aschy- 
lus and Sophocles, with some restraint from a reverential 
belief; Euripides with the boldness of a philosophical 
sceptic.t The learned poets of Alexandria dealt with the 
mythic materials which had come down to them, as public 
literary property, and varied or added to them as their 
literary purposes demanded. 

It was an important crisis in the history of the Greek 
mythi, when, in the sixth century B.C., the Logogra- 
phers began to use them in the composition of their 
works, the precursors of regular history. From the works 
of the Cyclic poets, who, in the age succeeding that of 
Homer and Hesiod, had framed these legends into a con- 
nected series, the Logographers transferred them into 
prose narratives, the earliest which the Greeks possessed. 
Although little art and no philosophy was employed in this 
work, which was undertaken with full belief in the reality of 
the events related, we see that the endeavour to introduce 
chronological order and rece cile contradictions, produced 
a rude sort of criticism, more influenced by patriotic feel- 
ing, or a vague notion of credibility, than by a comparison 
of evidence. Herodotus treats mythic narratives as having 
a general historical character. Thucydides rarely uses them 
for special history ; but in his introduction, (i. 9.) while pro- 
testing against their exaggerations, draws general infer- 
ences from them, with a confidence which proves that they 
were received by the nation as unquestionable evidences, 
though he affords us no means of judging, whether he 
himself extended this belief to their supernatural portions. 
This question might be evaded by one who introduced them 
only incidentally, but not by writers who, like Ephorus 


* Pyth. iii. 27; ix, 45. Ol. 1.47. Muller, p. 28. + Miller, p. 31. 
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and Theopompus, admitted them into the texture of their 
histories. They accordingly set the example, which has been 
generally followed till ver y recent times, of decomposing the 
mythus, by separating the ordin: ary from the supernatural, 
and devising human means and motives as substitutes 
for the divine power and heroic qualities which had eva- 
porated in their analysis. In the end of the 4th century 
before Christ, scepticism had advanced so far, that men ap- 
plauded the daring fiction of Euhemerus, who professed to 
have discovered in the imaginary island of Pancha, a 
record of the births, actions and deaths of those who had 
been honoured as gods.* The name of Euhemerism has 
been given to that view of mythology which considers 
the heathen gods as deified men; Euhemerus, however, 
proposed to himself not a theory of mythology, but an Epi- 
curean attack on the vulgar faith respecting the gods. 
There is so much superficial plausibility in this view, which 
scems at once to enrich history and simplify mythology, 

that it very generally prevailed. And as it was evident 
that no one Jove, or one Hercules, could have reigned or 
laboured wherever their worship was found, they were 
multiplied ad libitum.t The Christian Fathers readily 
adopted a view, sanctioned by the authority of the 
Heathens the »mselves s, and affording them such opportunity 
for cutting invectives against the “absurdities and immo- 
ralities of polytheism. How long and how firmly it kept 
its ground in modern times may be judged from the Chro- 
nology of Newton, which is wholly built upon it. Every 
name in the Greek or Egyptian mythology represents to 
his mind an historical personage, no matter how clearly the 
name itself may indicate a merely figurative being. Not only 
is Osiris a king of Egypt and Jupiter a king of Crete, but 
the Muses are the singing women of Sesac’s army, and the 
Graces the waiting women of Venus, the queen of Cyprus. ft 
That work is composed indeed of singularly incongruous 
materials, astronomical evidence and poetic fiction. Its 
fundamental assumption is, that a Centaur introduced 
astronomy among the Greeks, and fixed the position of 


* Diod. Sic. Fragm. Lib. 6, V. 2, p. 633. ed. Wess. Gillies. History of the 
W orld, i. 630. 
+ Cic, N. D. 3, 21-24. t Chronology p. 21, 27. 
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the equinoctial points. It was made up like Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image; the head was of gold, but the feet were of 
clay, and the consequence has been that the whole has 
fallen asunder. Freret’s defence of the received chrono- 
logy proves, no less than Newton’s attack, how entirely 
and undoubtingly the heroic mythology of Greece was 
received as history; for he builds upon it with full confi- 
dence, in order to restore the War of Troy and the Argo- 
nautic Expedition to those early dates, from which Newton 
had endeavoured to bring them down. During the time 
which intervened between the revival of learning and the 
latter end of the 18th century, much elaborate research 
had been bestowed on mythology, innumerable disserta- 
tions had been written, in which all that the classics con- 
tained had been brought together, and illustrated from the 
remains of art. Vossius, in his great work de IJdololatria, 
had employed his immense learning in systematizing these 
results, but they remained a chaos of opinions, usages and 
traditions, out of which, from time to time, attempts were 
made to frame a general theory, which looked plausible 
enough when applied only to the instances which the au- 
thor had selected, but was immediately found wanting 
when submitted to the test of universal application. At 
one time philosophy, at another agriculture, at another 
astronomy, were supposed to furnish the key to the origin 
of mythology, not to meution the history of the Old Tes- 
tament, from which Noah and Abraham, Joshua and 
Samson, were thought to have been taken and metamor- 
phosed into gods and heroes.* 

Heyne, by his papers in the Commentaries of the Royal 
Society of Gottingen, and his Preface and Notes to Apol- 
lodorus, opened the way to a more accurate conception of 
mythology.t He first showed that the true mythus owes 
its origin to the imperfection of language and to the diffi- 
culty of forming abstract ideas, which characterize an early 
state of mental culture; that it is not the dress which 
philosophers or priests, themselves placed far above the 


* This system is detailed with great learning in Fcurmont’s Reflexions 
Critiques sur les Histoires des anciens Peuples &c. Paris, 2 vols. 4to. 1735. 
Bryant and Faber have taken much from it, and it has found favour generally 
among the English clergy. 

+ Muller, Chap. xv 
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vulgar, gave to physical or moral truths, in order that rude 
and sensual minds might apprehend them, but an essen- 
tial part of the form under which alone even the most 
enlightened then conceived of them. This at once drew 
a broad line of distinction between a mythus, such as the 
people received with religious or historical faith, and a 
fable, like those of sop or the Choice of Hercules by 
Prodicus, and the whole class of allegories, of which it is 
the essential character, that the truth, physical or ethical, 
which they are meant to convey, is understood both by 
the author and the hearer, unless he be of a most child- 
like simplicity, to be entirely independent of the form in 
which it is expressed. Heyne also pointed out how readily 
the symbolical narrative lost its primitive significance, and 
assumed the delusive appearance of real history ; and how 
symbolical personages, invested with the human form, 
were supposed in after-ages to have lived and acted upon 
the earth. To him, too, we owe the discrimination be- 
tween the primary conception and the poetic treatment of 
the mythus, and again between its handling by the epic, 
and the lyric and dramatic poets. 

In the path which he thus opened, Heyne had a crowd 
of followers, who soon subdivided themselves into the Sym- 
bolical and Anti-symbolical Schools. Of the former, Creuzer 
is the chief, whose opinions have been attacked, with 
great learning and a profusion of caustic wit, by Voss, 
the eminent translator of Homer. According to Creuzer, 
the source of the Greek Mythology is to be found in the 
East, from which it was transferred by priests benevolently 
desirous of enlightening a rude people, to whom they found 
it impossible to communicate truth, except in a symbolical 
garb. A pure monotheism lies at the basis, but this ide: 
was too refined for apprehension by the vulgar, and it be- 
came necessary to personify the powers of nature, in con- 
formity with that law of the mind, by which man makes 
himself the model of the external world. But symbolical 
language is necessarily vague; the expression must be de- 
finite, while the thought is infinite; it can at best only 
darkly hint the meaning, and hence is peculiarly apt to run 
into mysticism. Symbol has also a natural tendency to 
produce mythus, i.e. to assume a narrative form; but this 
is by no means the only source of the Greek Mythology, 
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which also comprehends the transmission of the eveuts of 
the early world, blended throughout with the religious ele- 
ment. Greece is in the view of Creuzer, in its earliest 
age, only a portion of the East, and its own distinct na- 
tionality does not ascend higher than the tenth century 
before Christ. The appearance of an indigenous origin 
of some of its gods—Hercules, for example—is the con- 
sequence of the mistaken identification of kings exer- 
cising the office of priest with the deity to whom they sa- 
crificed. Creuzeris a simple and straightforward person, 
often obscure from the vague nature of the ideas which he 
has to communicate, but never from design. Voss, on the 
contrary, seldom formally enunciates his own ideas, but 
contents himself with assailing the positions of his anta- 
gonist: and his style, full of allusion, insinuation and 
strange compounds of word and phrase, is a model of what 
didactic style ought not to be. His characteristic differ- 
ence from Creuzer is, that he utterly denies the oriental 
origin of Greek religion and mythology, and the early ex- 
istence of symbolism and mysteries, referring everything 
of this character to the post-Homeric times. He admits 
indeed, that personification of the powers of nature was the 
primitive religion of the Greeks; but supposes that the 
deified ancestors of the different tribes were in later times 
substituted for these original divinities. Lobeck agrees with 
Voss in his rejection of the mysteries to times subsequent 
to Homer. Buttmann, adopting generally the opinions 
of Heyne, insisted more than any previous writer on the 
independent origin of the mythic narratives, some of which 
are the product of the East, while others sprung up in the 
isolation of early Greek population, and were afterwards 
blended together in times of more national unity, but still 
long prior to the earliest remains of a poetical literature. 
These opinions led him to rate lower than any of his pre- 
decessors, the amount of true historical knowledge which 
is to be extracted from mythic legends. Welcker, who 
has written much on mythology, does not essentially differ 
from Heyne and Buttmann, but he has called Greek ety- 
mology and Greek art to his aid in its interpretation, more 
extensively than any of them. From this enumeration it 
will appear that there was no room for a new theory of my- 
thology, and Miiller accordingly is, in the main, an eclectic 
in the present work, taking from Heyne, Creuzer and 
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Buttmann, what appears to be sound in their respective 
opinions, but not as a servile copier. His characteristic is 
the vast erudition and minute local knowledge which en- 
able him frequently to explain the features of a mythic 
narrative, from the affinities of the tribe with whom it ori- 
ginated, from the circumstances of their colonization, the 
transmission of their worship, their religious and festive 
usages, and the scenery and productions of the region 


which they inhabited. He is also a zealous advocate of 


the indigenous origin of the Greek traditions, believing 
that neither Egypt, Phoenicia nor Asia Minor had anything 
to do with their introduction. Although his book is en- 
titled Prolegomena to a Scientific Mythology, it is almost 
entirely confined to Greek Mythology; and very wisely. A 
subject so obscure, can only be rendered more uncertain 


by attempting to include in one system a multitude of 


other religions and mythologies, of which we know a great 
deal less than of the Greek. 

What is this mythus of which we have been talking? In 
its primary sense a speech, a tale, without any intimation 
that what is said or related is not true. The notion, now 
so closely blended with it, that in the tale there is a mix- 
ture of fact with fiction, or in the phrase which the Ger- 
mans love, of the Real and the Ideal, could only arise when 
men perceived how readily the story which floats on the 
lips of a narrator assumes a new form at every transmis- 
sion ; and contrasted this with the permanence and stabi- 
lity of a written record. There is nothing in the name it- 
self, nor in its earliest use, which implies that the events 
of the tale were brought about by supernatural agency ; 
but this was an addition easily made. For the narra- 
tives from which the Logographers composed their prose 
histories were full of supernatural agency; the beings 
to whom they related, were either gods themselves, or 
the progeny of gods, and scarcely ‘anything had been 
deemed worthy of being embodied in tradition, but what 
originated directly in religion, or was somehow or other 
connected with it. Hence, though pifo¢e came, by the 
natural progress of use, to denote an apologue, a fable 
or a falsehood, it also retained a specific sense, in which it 
implied a narrative of which the personages or the circum- 
stances were supernatural. Usage has imposed on it a 
still further restriction, confining mythic and mythology to 
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the period which preceded authentic and documentary 
history, excluding equally, the mere exaggerations and 
perversions of ordinary facts, and the tales of prodigies 
and divine interpositions which the love of the marvellous, 
and the influence of superstition may produce in almost 
any age. Our field of inquiry is therefore narrowed to the 
mythic age of Greece, a period always believed by the 
Greeks themselves to be anterior to the historic. 

Few nations have been satisfied unless they could carry 
up the history of their progenitors to the incunabula of the 
human race, and at the same time give some account of 
the manner in which the earth and the universe came into 
existence. Thus a Cosmogony stands at the head of the 
Greek mythology, and appears, as we read it in Apollo- 
dorus or Hesiod, to begin the mythic age; and no one 
can doubt that here, at least, we have only popular con- 
ceptions of the elements and powers of nature, expressed 
in a personal form, which however so thinly covers the 
physical fact, that if we regarded this as a primitive 
mythus, we should be compelled to question that wnconsci- 
ousness, Which, according to Miller,* is its characteristic. 
We cannot believe that when Hesiod described Erebus 
and Night as being born of Chaos, and Aither and Day as 
being born of Night and Erebus (Theog. 124), he believed 
in simple faith that he was narrating a fact, any more 
than when he declared that the Olympian Muses had 
given him a branch of laurel (Theog. 30), or that the 
author whom Apollodorus followed in describing Ouranos 
(Heaven) as the first sovereign of the world, and contract- 
ing a marriage with Ghe (Earth), fancied himself to be 
recording a real occurrence. As little can we believe, 
that when Kronos (Time) is described as devouring his 
own children, the author of the mythic narrative was not 
perfectly aware that he was expressing an abstract truth, 
the perishable nature of all the products of time, under 
the influence of time itself, in the garb of personification. 
But this is no sufficient ground for denying that the 
original and genuine religion of the Greeks was the ex- 
pression of a sincere belief in the existence of personal 
powers, by whom the phenomena of nature are produced. 


© P. 59. 
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It is evident that all the cosmogonic and theogonic part of 
mythology which precedes the birth of Jupiter, is of later 
date; that it represents learned speculation, or poetic 
fiction, and not popular belief; and that it had nothing 
corresponding with it in the religious rites of the nation. 
For though the Kronos who devoured his own children 
was identified with a deity of Pheenician origin, to whom 
children were sacrificed ; and a few names, such as Rhea, 
Themis, Dione, really belonging to the established reli- 
gion, were introduced into the genealogy of the Uranid 
and Cronidz, it still remains true, that they were never 
the deities of the people at large. The eager desire to fill 
the void of early times with something like history, has 
indeed induced learned men to regard these personifi- 
cations as the gods of two earlier religious systems,— 
Uranus and Ghe representing the first, displaced by that 
of Cronus and Rhea, which was itself displaced by that of 
Jupiter. But this hypothesis of Freret and Clavier * is 
entirely destitute of historical evidence, and is contradicted 
by the fact, that where we can gain any insight into the 
Pelasgic religion, we find no trace of the worship of any 
such divinities as Titans and Cyclops, and hundred-handed 
giants. We may therefore leave them out of view, in any 
inquiry into the origin and significance of the true mythic 
religion of Greece, the attributes and histories of Jupiter 
and his children. 

We believe that the learned inquirers of Germany have 
nearly settled into the opinion, that Jupiter, Neptune, Vul- 
can, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, Bacchus, and the other objects of 
the public worship of the Greeks, are really the representa- 
tives, in their primary conception, of the Air, Fire, Water, 
the Sun, and Moon, and the Earth. We do not wonder that 
any one who had taken up Homer, under the notion that 
he should find there the earliest form of Greek religion, 
because these poems are the earliest remains of Greek lite- 
rature, should demur at first to this conclusion. For it 
must be admitted that there are few traces of a physical 
origin or a symbolical meaning in the attributes and ac- 
tions of the Homeric gods. They are influenced by human 


* Academie des Inscr. Histoire, T. 23, p. 21. Clavier Premiers Temps de 
la Gréce, i. 80. 
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passions and motives, and the parts which they sustain 
in the machinery of the poem have no relation to the 
properties of nature or the heavenly bodies. Yet there 
are such traces. That the Sminthian Apollo should be 
indignant at the outrage offered to Chryses, and bring a 
pestilence on the Grecian camp, is only a natural expres- 
sion of the relation between the god and his priest ; but 
when the far-darting god is represented as using his 
arrows as the instruments of his vengeance, the question 
arises, Why are these missiles specially attributed to Apollo? 
and to this wé find no answer so natural as that arrows 
are a symbol of the solar rays. We find a confirmation 
of this in the epithet of goiPoc, “ bright shining,” to 
which Miller gives a very forced interpretation to make it 
accord with his own conception of Apollo as a purifying 
god. The same traces of an originally physical meaning, 
refined and adorned till its primary import has almost 
entirely vanished, are pointed out by Miller in the passage 
Il. &, 344, describing the loves of Jupiter and Juno, which, 
originally expressing the same idea as the verses of Lu- 
cretius, 
“. . . pereunt imbres, ubi eos Pater &ther 
In gremium Matris Terrai precipitavit,”’ 


have become little more than a poetical description. 


‘‘The proper signification of the mythus always disappeared 
more and more, particularly when it was torn from its native soil 
and transplanted to foreign circumstances. The ancient Argive, 
believing in his gods, Zeus and Hera, as the sources of every 
blessing, contemplated an actual union of the pair in the season 
when the seed quickens and germinates. Zeus and Hera em- 
braced, and the thoroughly personal conception of this marriage 
begot a numerous progeny of child-like and naive ceremonies and 
mythi. The bard of the Iliad also hears the story, as a formed 
and widely-circulated mythus, without a reference to a definite 
season, or to nature at all; he weaves it into his poem, where from 
its singularity it must be handled in a somewhat sportive manner; 
the golden dripping cloud remains, and the earth grows green and 
sends forth shoots; but the motive for the former is the wish for 
concealment,—for the latter, the want of a soft couch. The bard, 
however, has still, perhaps, at the same time, a certain feeling of 
the significance, which is only lost in sheer Euhemerism.’’—Miiller, 
Pp. 279. 
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The chain which Jupiter proposes to hang from heaven 
to earth, Ll. 0’, 19—27, is probably a symbolical expression 
of the power which binds heaven and earth together. 

Nothing can be objected to this conversion of mythi 
from a physical significance to poetic ornament, except that 
the interval is too short between their formation and the 
time of Homer, to allow of sucha change. But this calcu- 
lation of time itself rests only on that baseless chronology, 
which has been constructed out of the unhistorical mate- 
rials of mythic times, relying on which, we fancy we can 
assign the interval between Homer and the commencement 
of society in Greece, or even reckon the generations between 
him and Japhet. Considering the primary meaning as 
not doubtful, we should argue that the time must have 
been very long in which so complete a change had taken 
place. 

The debateable ground of Greek mythology is that por- 
tion of it in which divine and human agency are inter- 
mingled, in the history of a race partly of divine, partly 
of human origin, or what is called the heroic age. We 
meet with some personages in it so shadowy and fleeting, 
that they betray themselves at once as mere embodiments 
of an abstract idea, and therefore scarcely mythical accord- 
ing to Miiller’s definition, which includes the real as a 
necessary part. Such a one is Prometheus, an evident 
personification of the inventive genius of man. But it 
may be observed with regard to him and to others of the 
same class, that they scarcely had a place in the national 
belief; that they received no heroic honours, founded no 
princely families, have no distinct or settled locality, and 
altogether appear, like the cosmogonic divinities whom we 
have mentioned before, to have been of later creation. 
Miiller will not allow even Prometheus to be called strictly 
allegorical, and contends that a kind of belief attached 
itself to his existence, even in the mind of the framer 
of the tale.* That it did so in the conception of the 
Athenian theatre, who saw him palpably nailed to Cau- 
casus, we do not doubt, but faith on the part of the 
inventor is more questionable. There is another class of 
persons, figuring in heroic genealogies, whose fictitious 
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character is now very generally acknowledged, the foun- 
ders of tribes and nations bearing their name—Pelasgus, 
Lelex, Danaus, Hellen, Ion, Achzus, Dorus, Egyptus, 
Tyrrhenus, Pelops, and a multitude of others, whose his- 
tory is chiefly confined to the circumstance of their being 
the patriarchs of their respective races, and who usually 
appear only in later legends. Though these personages 
are fictitious, their inventors may be said so far to have 
gone to work in unconsciousness and good faith, that they 
believed the existence of the name itself to be evidence of 
the existence “of the individual to whom they referred it. 
Another troop of shadows are those who bear the names 

of springs, rivers, groves and mountains, to which the 
personifying genius of the Greeks gave being and attri- 
butes, and sometimes even history and a worship ; per- 
haps, also, in most instances the founders of towns sup- 
posed to bear their name. Less obvious to detection are 
those who have been endowed with a separate personality, 
though their names are properly no more than epithets of 
divinity— Deedalus, of Vulcan ; Erectheus and Erichthonius, 
of Neptune ; Bellerophon and Theseus, probably of the 

same origin; Calisto, an epithet of Diana; Agamemnon, 
of Jupiter ; F ‘Admetus, of Pluto; Quirinus, of Mars. But 
when these are dismissed, with the events dependent upon 
them, there will still remain a multitude of narratives, 
whose origin, significance and relation to history it is an 
object of great interest to investigate. For this under- 
taking, Miiller’s work affords most valuable aid, and though 
his results may not always approve themselves to the in- 
quirer, his principles are philosophical and sound. 

A great difficulty meets us at the outset-—how are we 
to determine the primary form of the mythus which we 
seek to explain? It by no means follows that this is to 
be found in the earliest author who has mentioned it ; for 
we have seen that even in the age of Homer and Hesiod 
the art of poets, or the progress of the national mind, had 
given to many things in mythology a character very dif- 
ferent from that which they originally bore. Yet unless 
we can separate the genuine ingredients from the inter- 
mixtures they have received, in the many ages which 
elapsed between the origin of the mythus and the travels 
of Pausanias in Greece, from whom much of our know- 
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ledge is derived, we shall never accomplish a true analysis. 
Chronology gives only a negative test, and is itself too 
recent to detect any but recent adulterations. This is the 
subject of the tenth chapter of Miiller’s Prolegomena. He 
fully acknowledges the difficulty of the undertaking, and 
neither professes to have overcome it himself, nor enter- 
tains the hope that it will soon be accomplished. Our 
aim must be to reverse the steps, as far as they can be 
ascertained, by which a composite form has been given to 
mythi. Now we see clearly that they have undergone 
changes from two causes, the desire to give them poetic 
unity and psychological probability ; and historical, or, as 
the Germans call it, pragmatic consistency. Locality and 
separateness of origin is most distinctly stamped upon the 
Greek mythology ; local scenery, single tribes and families, 
special customs, religious rites of confined districts—these 
are its producing and determining causes. Even its great 
gods were not struck out at a heat by one creative fancy, 
but brought together in an Olympian council by selection 
and combination from a number of worships, which had 
sprung up separately, or been planted here and there by 
independent colonies from beyond the seas. The poets 
not only harmonized and combined these varying charac- 
ters and attributes of the gods, sometimes even substituting 
a new and ideal character of their own, which the nation 
adopted from its higher beauty, but gave also an artificial 
unity to the divine and heroic legends, bringing into 
mutual relation and combined action a number of per- 
sonages, who had no original connection with each other. 
That this was the practice of the Cyclic poets cannot be 
doubted ; the very names of their works are a sufficient 
indication of it ;* and what poets did for the sake of poetic 
unity, Logographers and historians aimed at, from a cor- 
responding feeling of what their own art required. It is im- 
possible to lay down rules by which a certain judgment 
may be formed as to the comparative antiquity of the dif- 
ferent portions of a complex mythus; natural aptitude 
must be improved by experience, in order to give the tact 
upon which all such intuitive decisions depend ; and prac- 
tised Mythologists may come to contradictory conclusions, 


* Heyne, Comment. in Apollodori Bibliothecam, p. xxxiv. 
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like connoisseurs in ancient or modern art. But in ge- 
neral that form of mythus, which is strongly impressed 
with a limited and local origin, may be presumed to be 
older than that which has a wider range, and comprehends 
in itself many subordinate legends. The story of lo must 
have had its origin in Argos, for here we know that her 
worship, under the emblem of the cow, existed.* The 
complete legend of her wanderings,t+ including every part 
of Greece, Asia Minor, Pheenicia, and Egypt, betrays its 
origin in a time when the Greeks had become familiar 
with all these countries. The local mythus is not, there- 
fore, a fragment of the more comprehensive, but the 
nucleus around which it has gradually gathered. 

In regard to the motive for the production of mythi, 
Miiller observes with great truth, that many of them 


“ce 


....refer to a definite existing object, and were formed ex- 
pressly for it. One relates to some old usage ; another to an ancient 
regulation of public life; a third to the festival of a god, and its 
usual attendant representations. They all aim at accounting for 
the origin of things still existing. The mythology of the Greeks 
everywhere exhibits traces of this striving at explanation. This, 
of itself, must have given birth to mythi; for it was the spirit of 
the age to clothe even opinions in the form of a narrative of actual 
occurrences ; and hence it is, that those who cannot distinguish 
between mythi and history must frequently regard a custom or 
usage as a consequence of some mythic event, although the latter, 
in fact, sprang from the former. But it is to be understood, that 
the correctness of such mythic explanations must be tested, and 
is not on any account to be pre-supposed. It can be often dis- 
tinctly seen that they are based upon no real tradition whatever ; 
nay, Many mythi contain notions, which could not have arisen and 
prevailed until the subjects to which they relate were no longer 
understood in their true import. To this class belong in particular 
the false etymologies which abound in mythi; for the Greeks, as 
well as the Hebrews,{ applied themselves at a very early period 
to the derivation of words in their own language; but as they 


* Herod. 2, 41. + Apollod. ii, 1. 
t We wonder that this passage, which seems to implicate the Mosaic 


writings, in the charge of false etymology, has been allowed to stand, remem- 
bering that the translators of the Dorians had to erase a passage implying a 
doubt of the title of the Jews to Palestine, founded on the promise to Abra- 
ham. We flatter ourselves in England that we have no censorship; but the 
selfish caution of booksellers supplies its place. The functions of the Congre- 
gation of the Index have been transferred to the Row. 
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wanted other tongues with which to compare their own, as well 
as the capacity for philosophical reflection, their attempts were 
but seldom successful.” —P. 171. 


This striving at explanation will be found, we believe, 
of even more extensive influence on the origin of Greek 
mythology than Miiller has stated. Wherever a natural 
object, an historical event, a national affinity in language 
and religion, had peculiarity sufficient to awaken curi- 
osity and imagination, there a mythus usually arose, de- 
signed to furnish an explanation of it, often the pure 
work of imagination, as far as regards the explanatory cir- 
cumstances. Other motives for such fictions are sometimes 
obvious, so that our faith in the unconsciousness of their 
authors is again shaken. The family of the Euphemide 
reigned at Cyrene, and traced their origin to a Euphemus, 
fabled to have been one of the Argonauts, and to have 
visited Libya on the homeward voyage. When they ar- 
rived near the borders of Cyrenaica, Triton, the divinity of 
the Lake Tritonis, appeared to them, and having no other 
present at hand, snatched up a clod and presented it to 
Euphemus.* This livery of seisin of the soil of the colony 
to the ancestor of the ruling family appears to us as direct 
and conscious a fiction, to support their title, as the dona- 
tion of Constantine to Pope Sylvester. Whether Pindar 
(Pyth. iv.) believed it or not, it was, no doubt at Cyrene, 
an article of popular faith, though without any historical 
foundation. In a somewhat later age, a chief of the 
country would have been substituted for the god, and then 
the cession of the Cyrenaica would have been received as 
history, like that of the site of Carthage to Dido. As it 
is, we see clearly that it is a fable, which cannot have had 
its origin till after the foundation of Cyrene, but probably 
sprung up when it was expedient to encourage the colonists 
by the belief that the god of the land had made them a 
gift of it—that is, when their possession of it was not yet 
fully secured. , 

In the historical mythi of the Greeks we are disposed to 
rate much lower than Miller the amount of pure historical 
tradition which they contain. They seem to us to bear the 


* Miller, p. 83. 
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marks of having been devised, at least in their details, as 
the result of the impulse, which is just as strong in the 
popular as the philosophic mind, to theorize upon causes. 
They decame tradition, as they were handed down through 
successive generations; but this is no proof that they 
originated in remembrance of the facts which now appear 
in them. The popular mind is not, indeed, altogether 
destitute of discrimination in assigning either the monu- 
ments of antiquity or the events of history to their relative 
places. We might trust it for the decision that a Roman 
wall is older than a Gothic church, or that the Saxon Con- 
quest preceded the Norman. In the same way, when we 
find that wherever a Pelasgus appears in mythie genealogy 
he stands high up, and near the commencement of history, 
we accept this as a proof that the Hellenic nation believed 
itself to be younger than the Pelasgic ; and the belief itself 
as a strong presumption of the fact. So, when Ion is 
represented as the grandson of Hellen, and Dorus as his 
son, we may receive it as a proof that to those who knew 
both Ionians and Dorians, the former appeared as the 
younger people, while we should place very little reliance 
upon so-called traditionary accounts of the manner in 
which the two tribes had branched from a common stock. 
Thus, in an instance quoted by Miiller, for a different pur- 
pose, p. 234. 


“Tf I learn that Apollo brought Cretans to Crissa, in order 
that they might administer for him the Pythian sanctuary ; that 
the ancient Tilphossian altar of the god stood in a region where 
Cretans dwelt, according to native tradition; that there were in 
Lycia ancient Cretan settlements, and that the most notable wor- 
ship of Apollo was established there; that the ancient citadel of 
Miletus was of Cretan foundation; and that here, at the same 
time, was an oracle of Apollo; that the first mythic prophet of 
Claros was called the son of a Cretan; that the landing of the 
Cretans in Troas was said to have given rise to the worship of 
the Sminthian Apollo; that in Athens, the expedition of Theseus 
to Crete occasioned the establishment of several festivals in honour 
of Apollo,—I must be utterly obtuse in regard to all historical 
inquiry if I did not draw the conclusion that the Cretans, in many 
places, founded Apollinian rites. But J must also be a stranger 
to all knowledge of mythi were | to raise the objection that no 
mythus makes that statement plainly in direct terms.”’ 


CuristTiaAn TeEacuer.—No. 29, 2c 
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We see that in this case the historical fact is no part ot 
the mythic tradition ; it is an inference drawn from other 
facts, the hypothesis by which the co-existence of Cretans 
and Apollinian rites can alone find an explanation. Men 
were as competent to draw such inferences from facts 
before their eyes seven centuries before Christ as they are 
now ; but they expressed them in a positive and _ histori- 
cal form. A modern mythologist finds a resemblance 
between Theban and Pheenician rites and customs, and 
supposes that Thebes was colonized from Phoenicia, which 
was itself colonized from Crete. An ancient mythologist 
explained it by the wanderings of Cadmus, which began 
in Phoenicia and ended for a time in Thebes. The true 
historical fact, the event by which the similarity in ques- 
tion was produced, is no more established by the an- 
cient than the modern hypothesis. ‘“ We see,” says 
Miller (p. 233), “the actual occurrences and circum- 
stances coutained in the mythus only as in a concave mir- 
ror, from whose configuration we must discover, by calcu- 
lation, the original form of the distorted image it presents.” 
We fear there is more accuracy in Niebuhr’s illustration, 
who compares mythology to a Fata Morgana, which does 
not permit us to recompose the terrestrial scene from the 
aerial picture, because we do not know the law of the 
refraction.* 

For this reason we must dissent from the conclusion 
which Muller endeavours to establish in his eighth chap- 
ter—‘‘that the great mass of the mythi must have had 
their origin in the mythic period itself, and sprang up at 
the time of which in general they treat.” No doubt 
imagination and credulity may give a mythic character 
even to contemporary events; but it seems to us that asa 
general rule, it is only when the historical causes of things 
have become obscure by length of time, that the mind 
seeks and devises mythic explanations. The Greek heroic 
age derives its name from the circumstances that the beings 
who figure in it have one divine parent. Is it credible 
that such a fiction should have gained currency, except in 
the absence of all real knowledge concerning them? We 
mislead ourselves when we speak of a mythic age, as of the 


* Roman Hist., Vol. i. p. 186, Eng. Tr 
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age of Pericles or Augustus, as if it had a definite chro- 
nology, a beginning and an end intime. It has merely 
subjective limits; it begins where historic certainty ceases 
for the individual or the community. The commencement 
of the flourishing period of philosophy and history, about 
the Sixtieth Olympiad, is fixed upon by Miiller (p. 110) as 
the time when the invention of mythi died out. But this 
can be true only of those who partook of the influ- 
ences of history and philosophy—influences which spread 
slowly through communities, even since the discovery of 
printing. We know that the belief in witchcraft was once 
universal; we might ascertain, by a little antiquarian re- 
search, when the last execution for it took place, or the last 
judicial charge was delivered against it ; but who will pre- 
sume to say when the faith in it expired? Even when 
the belief in supernatural agency had sunk into a state of 
suspended animation, a religious solemnity, poetical en- 
thusiasm, the vividness of dramatic representation, could 
revive for a while the feelings in which the mythus has its 
origin, and give it currency. If we seem by this state- 
ment to limit the amount of historical truth to be deduced 
from mythology, it should be remembered that it is of no 
small importance towards the ultimate establishment of 
truth to have discarded a great amount of error. Primus 
sapientie gradus falsa intelligere. Besides, we still retain 
for history the facts to explain which these mythic hypo- 
theses were framed, though not the circumstances by which 
their construction was carried out. 

An appendix to Chapter IX. treats on the astronomical 
mythi of the Greeks. This is a subject on which imagi- 
nation has especially run riot in the explanation of My- 
thology. Miiller traces the history of the knowledge of 
the constellations, and shows that scarcely anything has 
been added to fable from the forms and relative positions 
of the stars, but that fables already existing have been 
sought out and associated with the constellations. This 
does not, however, entirely exclude the influence of astro- 
nomy. Homer knows no other constellations than the 
Pleiades, Hyades, Orion, the Bear or Wain, Bootes and the 
Dog of Orion. The Pleiades derived their name from 
wXsiv, for the season of navigation began in Greece with 
their rising, and closed with “their setting. But why are 
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they called by Hesiod (Works and Days, 619) the daughters 
of Atlas? Because, says Vélcker, whom Miiller follows, 
Atlas (the much-enduring) is a personification of the never- 
resting adventurous mariner. Here we have an example 
of the uncertainty in the interpretation of the mythus 
which arises from the many-sided nature of the symbol. 
For it might, with equal propriety, be said, that the much- 
enduring Atlas being conceived to uphold the heavens, 
the Pleiades were naturally represented as his daugh- 
ters. The Hyades Miiller thinks were not originally con- 
sidered as nymphs who nourished Bacchus, but were wor- 
shipped at Dodona, as givers of rain, along with cloud- 
gathering Jupiter, and afterwards identified with the 
rainstars. The Arcadians gave the name of the Bear, 
which was honoured among them as the emblem of Arte- 
mis, to the most brilliant of the constellations, but there is 
nothing in the mythus of Calisto that has been invented 
for the sake of the constellation. On the other hand, the 
pursuit of the Pleiades by Orion, and the fiction that Eos 
(morning light) loved him and carried him away, (Od. 
*, 121,) really appear to have had their origin in astronomy ; 
the former in the relative position of the constellations ; 
the latter in the fact, that before Orion attains his greatest 
elevation in the heavens, the dawn closely follows him, 
and seems to wish to prevent his ascending in the sky. 
Sirius also, or the Dog, appears, from its connection with 
summer heat, to have been an object of early veneration to 
the Greeks, and hence the dog appears in festal ceremonies 
and mythi from an early period. With these exceptions, 

the Greek Mythology had no connection with astronomy. 

E udoxus began, and ‘the Alexandrians continued, the prac- 

tice of calling the constellations after mythic personages. 
Indeed, if the Greeks, as is probable, borrowed instead of 
inventing the catasterisms, it is evident that they must 
have adapted an existing mythology to this new distribu- 
tion of the stars, instead of deriving their fables from the 
form and disposition of the constellations. 

Miiller does not enter at any great length into the mode 
of interpreting that part of the Greek Mythology which is 
most clearly symbolical, “ the legends of binding and loos- 
ing, swallowing, tearing asunder, restoring to life, serving 
up, burning, robbing, hurling from heaven, sinking into the 


slew the monstrous serpent Python. 


—P. 218. 
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earth and water, wandering about and searching, spinning 
and weaving, fighting with dragons, sowing teeth, trans- 
forming into horses, serpents,” &c.: but he says enough to 
ie show how little certainty is to be attained in their inter- 
pretation, from the inherent vagueness of symbols. Apollo 


What are we to un- 


derstand by this? According to one explanation, the ser- 
pent is an unhealthy morass, which the beams of the sun 
dried up; according to Miller himself, impure, savage, 
barren nature, over which the god triumphs by the civil- 
izing power of his worship, while another sees in it a type 
of the victory of Christ over the principle of evil. And 
the serpent is so multiform a symbol, that other explana- 
tions might be framed equally plausible and equally uncer- 
tain. It will be long therefore before that grammar and 
dictionary of symbolism and mythology will be framed of 
which he speaks, in which “ the symbols, together with the 
mythic personages, would stand as verbal roots, and the 
mythic activities as flexions and syntactical collocations.” 


Although this introduction is the very best view of 
what German research and speculation have done to illus- 
trate the history and import of mythology, we cannot re- 
commend it as a royal road to the knowledge of the sub- 
ject. The arrangement is not very clear, and it requires 
a good deal of previous knowledge and more patience in 
getting at the meaning of an abstruse turn of expression, 
than Englishmen are in general willing to bestow. It 
will not therefore avail much to our industrious compilers 
of school books, but it will gradually infuse more correct 
opinions on a subject which has been hitherto given up to 
sciolism, fancy, and theological prejudice. 
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Art. IL—BENJAMIN CONSTANT. 


Tue French Statesmen of the present day contradict by 
their position the aphorism that excellence in one pur- 
suit is the sufficient labour of a life. On this side of the 
Channel the leaders of party are engrossed by the toil of 
achieving or retaining power, and would find a literary 
reputation an encumbrance rather than an assistance to 
their career. But on the other, success in the literary, 
is a ladder to highest honours in the political world. 
M. Guizot, on the strength of his fame as an historian, 
is called from the University to rule a vast and turbulent 
people, and M. Thiers, excluded from office, endeavours 
to win the confidence of the nation by his History of the 
Times of Napoleon. It would be difficult to show that 
superiority in literary attainments is not as just a test 
of fitness for government as the power of oratory so essen- 
tial to own our countrymen, especially as a French audience 
will allow a person to read his speech ; and therefore the 
writer may obtain among them the applause only given 
to the orator among us. At all events, the example of 
these great men, as well as that of many distinguished 
German Statesmen, effectually disproves the opinion so 
strenuously insisted on by “practical” men in our own 
country, that those who have devoted themselves to litera- 
ture are unsuited for the prompt decision and rapid action 
of public life. Even science leads in France to high poli- 
tical rank ; for Cuvier, though occupied in the most re- 
condite pursuits, sat for many years as President of the 
Committee of the Council of State. Andtruly it would be 
strange if those pursuits which require and call forth the 
greatest power and energy of mind should unfit a man 
for the display of those qualities in action. In no civilized 
country is literature so little esteemed as in England at 
the present day. For, though Mr. Macaulay is with us 
an instance of a double-first, as it were, in public life, 
having achieved some reputation both in literature and 
politics, yet the days are long past when literary talent 
secured Addison, Steele and Swift, political importance : 
or when Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke increased their 
fame as Statesmen by writing Philosophical Essays. 
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The prejudice of the nation against literary men, may, 
perhaps, be justified by the nature of our Collegiate edu- 
cation, which bears still the impress of its monkish found- 
ers, and is adapted to train men into Antiquarians, or 
Mathematicians, or into credulous dreamers in Theology; 
but which rarely enables them to enter the world with 
advantage; and also, partly by the fact that the rela- 
tions of England, in connection with the whole world, are 
so vast and multiplied, that it seems as though the States- 
man should spend his life in the service of the state, to 
acquire the requisite familiarity with its details; while 
France, whose direct influence stops almost with her 
frontier, can be well ruled by men whose best years have 
been spent in the closet. And yet we are inclined to be- 
lieve that, if the road to power with us were more open 
to ability, and required less petty intrigue and party 
subserviency, the talents, which had received their high- 
est development in the University, would soon assume a 
superiority over those which had known only active life. 

Some, indeed, will doubt whether the French /ittérateurs 
make good statesmen, but it is certain that the statesmen 
make admirable authors. The works of a mere student 
resemble too often hot-house plants, without strength or 
maturity; but those of a man of the world are hardy and 
vigorous, like the shrub which has stood the storms and 
the snows of winter. 

It was thus that Niebuhr, after ten years spent in 
active employments, came, with a mind full of human 
interests, to the study of Roman history. Thus Dante, 
driven from the government of his native city, gave im- 
mortality to the feuds which had expelled him. And 
Petrarch, the Councillor of sovereigns, found time amid 
active life to pen his sonnets. Descartes laid down the 
sword to build his fame in metaphysics and mathematics. 
Bacon, though Lord Chancellor, did not the less give a 
novum organum to the world; and Milton, just escaped 
with his life from the vengeance of Charles, poured forth 
that divine strain which justifies, or attempts to justify, 
the ways of God to men. 

However, though there seems no reason why the man 
of literature should not take as high a rank in active life 
as men of active life have taken in literature, the French 
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statesmen are far from equalling the greatness of those to 
whom we have alluded. These, when they were in action, 
gave the whole power of their minds to action, and when 
bent upon their intellectual labours shunned the irrita- 
tions and distractions of active life; but the French frit- 
ter away the advantage of their position. They endeavour 
to pursue both objects at once—this moment they give 
their attention to literature, the next to politics; when in 
place they study legislation—when out of place, books ; 
and this must be unfavourable to permanent reputation in 
either pursuit. The most beautiful crystals are those 
which have been most slowly formed and with the least 
disturbance ; and it is impossible that M. Guizot, hot from 
the pursuit ‘of some novelty in the history of the Mero- 
vingian Kings, can balance, with sufficient coolness, the 
interests of the present moment; or that M. Thiers, agi- 
tated with the fierce conflicts of the Chamber, and the 
struggle for power, can estimate with sufficient delicacy 
the claims of politicians of a rival party to posthumous 
reputation. 

But notwithstanding this disadvantage, no books can 
be more charming than those of the French. Their 
authors write for contemporary fame, and certainly they 
deserve it. They never forget that they are appealing to 
men ; and hence they neglect no charm of composition 
which may interest, and permit no technical disquisition 
which would weary; their statements are distinct and 
direct to the purpose ; and if we miss the profundity of 
the river, we are delighted at least with a clear and spark- 
ling stream, which entices us to stray upon its banks, and 
leaves its image on the memory. 

Of recent defunct French Statesmen, few are more 
celebrated than M. Benjamin Constant, nor any more 
calculated to be popular in England: for he embraced 
that middle course between Despotism and Republicanism, 
which has been taken by our own Constitution. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the times of the Revolution, by 
discerning and putting forward the talents of Talleyrand. 
When Napoleon became First Consul he opposed his 
dictatorial government, and hence found it necessary to 
retreat. W ith the ve rsatility characteristic of his country- 
men he retired to Gottingen, to collect materials for his work 
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on Religion, and devoted himself to literary pursuits. 
On the fall of Napoleon, however, he returned to France, 
and being elected a member of the Legislature, he fulfilled 
the promise of his earlier days, by becoming the principal 
leader of the Constitutional party. He published many 
works on the principles of the Charter, exacted by the 
people from the Bourbons, and was one of the most un- 
flinching opponents of those despotic acts which drove 
Charles X. from the throne. But he served the cause to 
which he was attached most effectually by establishing 
the Constitutionel newspaper. His success was unprece- 
dented. His knowledge, his wit, his ready eloquence, told 
with effect upon the French, and especially the Parisians ; 
and the shares in the paper rose to an enormous value. 
To us, who are accustomed to the heavy statistics and the 
somewhat boisterous humour of the London Newspapers, 
it appears astonishing that the French should be suscep- 
tible of impression from wit so delicate and argument so 
refined as those of Constant. Were an Englishman to 
endeavour to affect the multitude by a style so polished 
and sparkling, he would be open to the charge of endea- 
vouring to cut blocks with a razor. 

In this treble capacity, then, as leader of the Consti- 
tutional party in the Chamber of Deputies, Newspaper 
Editor, and Littérateur, did Constant earn his well-deserved 
fame. Ardent, sincere, eloquent, learned, with a remark- 
able power of making interesting what is usually thought 
dull, and clear what is abstruse, he devoted himself to 
too many objects, indeed, to reach the highest rank 
in literature. For while remarkable for that seeming 
originality, which arises from a lively method of stating 
what is already known, he was deficient in the real ori- 
ginality, which shows itself in the discovery of first prin- 
ciples. 

The principal work by which the literary fame of Con- 
stant has been spread to foreign lands, is that entitled, 
“ De la Religion, Considerée dans sa Source, ses Formes, et 
ses Developpements.” Of this work, which may be considered 
in some degree as his legacy to the world, (he finished 
it but a short time before his death,) it is our intention 
to give some notice. The volumes bear about them 
the impress of the excellences and defects we have 
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mentioned before ; clear and eloquent, he makes interest- 
ing even to a cursory reader a subject which is usually so 
treated as to repel even a student. With a boundless 
sympathy he describes even the most unformed religions, in 
a way that makes one feel, how each was a faith by which 
men lived, and in which they sought a refuge from sorrow 
and calamity. But, while we can pass over few pages 
without being struck with something admirable for its 
eloquence or its justness of view, the work is defective as 
a whole; for we rise from it with no clear or satisfactory 
views of the nature of religion, or of the part which it has 
sustained in human affairs, and with the conviction that 
the author, with all his learning, had not laboured long 
enough at his subject to satisfy even himself. And, indeed, 
engaged as he was in the most exciting public business, 
we wonder rather that he could write a work so admirable 
at all. He seems to have been impelled to his labour by 
an irresistible feeling. He says more than once that Reli- 
gion is necessary to man, and while we investigate with 
him the Religions of the world, we seem to be in com- 
pany with a man who is seeking his own. ‘There are seve- 
ral allusions in the work to the delay of its publication, 
occasioned by public business. One of these is touching, 
where he speaks (in the Preface to the 4th and 5th vols.) 
of the July Revolution, to which he so much contributed, 
and of the men who sought his life. He did not live to 
reap the reward of his patriotism, for he died shortly after, 
full of fame and honours. 

We have often been surprised at the dullness of the 
greater part of the writers on religion. There is no sub- 
ject which demands greater powers of thought and imagi- 
nation, or which presents a nobler scope for eloquence ; 
and yet what Wordsworth says of religious poetry is un- 
doubtedly true of religious essays—they are smitten with 
the blight of weariness. All praise then be given to 
M.Constant, for he has written a book which it is pos- 
sible to read. The manner in which he investigates Re- 
ligion may be understood from the title of his work. Its 
source he believes to be in a religious principle peculiar to 
man, which has a most powerful and constant action. 
This sentiment he regards as forming a fundamental law 
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of our nature. He thus illustrates its action, perhaps 
rather overrating the force of the example :— 


‘‘ The Esquimaux, when his wants are satisfied, sleeps in a 
crevice of the rock, and meditates on nothing, observes nothing ; 
the Carib extends not his reflections even to his next day’s sub- 
sistence: and yet, when it is a question of religion, the Esqui- 
maux becomes curious—the Carib, provident. This happens 
because religion is a necessity more active and more imperious 
than all others; a necessity which preponderates over the rest of 
their nature,—over their indifference, their apathy, their want of 
curiosity.” —Vol. 1. p. 16. 


He next divides Religions into two forms—those which 
are sacerdotal, that is, those in which the priests govern 
the people; and those which are independent, that is, 
which are free from a preponderant hierarchy. Of these 
he conceives the independent religions to be the best, and 
priesthoods to retard rather than advance religion. His 
third great object is to prove that the development of reli- 
gion has been progressive, from the Fetishism of the bar- 
barian to the Deism of the Greek. But he expressly ad- 
mits the reality of the Revelations made to Moses and to 
Christ, as necessary links in the development of religion.* 

In the course of his work, Constant refers more or less 
to most of the religions of the world. Those which are 
examined at any length are those of the Greeks, the Egyp- 
tians, and Hindoos. In a subject of this nature, nothing 
is more necessary than that we should have abundant ma- 
terials on which to found our inductions; and also that 
we should know the relation which various opinions bear 
to one another in a religion. Thus, what a hideous ap- 
pearance would the popular religion of England make in a 
description which spoke of a bighted nature and an eternal 
damnation, and left out of view the nobler principles with 
which these dogmas are conjoined, and by which they are 
partly redeemed. We see at once, that to judge of the 
nature and tendency of a religion, we should have the 
whole of it before us; and we can never feel satisfied with 


* The view which he takes of the Mosaic dispensation has been quoted at 


length in the Christian Teacher, New Series, Vol. Il.; and although we do 
not agree with his reasoning, we are sure that every one must read the chapter 
with pleasure. 
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fragmentary accounts or incidental notices. Hence it is 
manifest that the utility of M. Constant’s work is much 
marred by his not presenting to us clear accounts, or even 
summaries, of the religions of various nations. He de- 
scribes none separately ; and his quotations from each being 
guided by no fixed rules, are mixed in such confusion that 
we often find it difficult to follow his argument clearly. 
His account, however, of the religion of the Greeks is one 
of the most striking and successful with which we are ac- 
quainted, although he has adopted, as the foundation of his 
reasoning, Creutzer’s questionable hypothesis of the eastern 
origin of a considerable part of the Greek religion. Creut- 
zer’s opinions are of doubtful value, and have been com- 
bated by mythologists as celebrated as himself. M. 
Constant’s account too of the religions of barbarous tribes 
is extremely masterly. Prefacing his remarks with the 
maxim that he who would understand the religion of a 
barbarian must put himself as far as possible in his place, 
he certainly succeeds in making one sympathise with the 
“untutored” yearnings of the savage for spiritual truth. 

Before, however, he can enter fully upon his task, M. 
Constant feels himself obliged to defend the ground he 
occupies from the attacks of rival metaphysicians. Thus, as 
he believes that the religious sentiment is instinctive, he is 
at once put in opposition to that School of Metaphysics 
which is represented in France by Helvetius, and in England 
by Bentham and Mill, who trace our emotions by a cer- 
tain incomprehensible process to sensation, and make the 
greatest happiness principle the rule of morality. His 
answer to these reasoners is triumphant; and though in 
the arguments of his preface he exaggerates the actual mis- 
chief done by the principle of self-interest, yet they are a 
powerful statement of the consequences which ensue from 
that doctrine. 


‘‘There is not,” says he, ‘‘a noble movement of the heart, 
against which the logic of self-interest well understood, may not 
be armed. There is not one which, according to this logic, is any 
thing else but feebleness or blindness. There is not one which 
self-interest will not destroy with its exact calculations and vic- 
torious equations. But you tell me self-interest is opposed to 
this degradation of our nature, because it invites us to seek the 
internal satisfaction which is given in the midst of misfortune by 
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the courageous accomplishment of duty. But do you not per- 
ceive that in these very words you return to those involuntary 
emotions which transport you into another order of ideas? For, 
strangers as they are to all calculation, they disconcert by their 
consequences the arid doctrine of self-interest. To elude the 
consequences of this system, unworthy of yourself, you falsify it, 
you introduce then an element which it repels; vou restore to 
the human heart its most precious faculty—that of being subju- 
gated, ruled, exalted independently, and even in a contrary sense, 
to its own interest.” 


With less indignation, but with equal success, M. Con- 
stant combats the idea that religion is founded solely on 
fear. At page 15 he disinters a forgotten school, who 
thought that religion, like our other qualities, arose from 
a superior bodily organization. He justly observes that 
physical organization has nothing to do with re ligion, and 
even urges the argument further, that our superior orga- 
nization, which gives us the command of the earth, should 
rather make us satisfied with our condition, than elevate 
our thoughts to Heaven. He combats, too, the opinions 
of those who believe that we could have no religion except 
by special revelation, by appealing to the revelation man 
makes to himself, when the influences of nature rouse him 
to the consideration of its author. 

However, in all opinions which have taken a hold in 
society, sufficient to command a body of defenders, there 
is always some truth, though it may have been disguised 
and perverted by error. Thus self-interest and fear have 
much to do with religion, though they are not its primary 
source in the mind; and even the opinions of those who 
look for the influences of the spirit, must be attributed to 
their imperfect metaphysics, rather than to their disturbed 
sensations. Hence, though we generally agree with M. 
Constant’s estimate of rival theories, we cannot acquit 
him of the vice of his country, exaggeration, in describing 
their defects. Nor does his own hypothesis appear to us 
perfectly satisfactory. 

We think that men are led to religion not (as he sup- 
poses) so much by the overpowering influence of one 
emotion, as by the combined action of all our powers. He 
defines the religious sentiment to be “that necessity 

(besoin) which we feel of putting ourselves into commu- 
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nication with the nature which surrounds us, and the 
unknown forces which seem to animate that nature.”’ 
Leaving out of view the want of metaphysical exactness in 
speaking of a want or necessity as a sentiment, we may 
observe, that according to this definition we could have no 
religious emotion until we had already discovered that 
there were hidden powers which animate nature ; whereas 
uncivilized men and children worship the actual seen ob- 
jects which excite their religious awe and veneration; and 
what is Fetishism but the worship of seen objects ? How- 
ever, in saying that religion is the creation of all our 
faculties, we do not mean to deny that there is in man a 
blind instinct of reverence, which leads him to worship 
whatever seems superior ; but this emotion is hardly what 
we mean by religion, and certainly has nothing neces- 
sarily to do with an invisible world. For, as Dr. Chan- 
ning justly said, religion is derived from the united action 
of the reason, the imagination, and the moral nature. 
Reason, from which our idea of the invisible world seems 
to be primarily derived, since we are led by it to seek for 
the causes of things, and to mount up to the First Cause ; 
and imagination, which bodies forth the forms of things 
unseen, and creates worlds of its own, filled with ideal 
existences. Our feelings of reverence, thus assisted by the 
reason and imagination, are not the less exalted by the 
conscience, which giving us the feeling of the responsibi- 
lity of life, makes us submit to Him to whom we are re- 
sponsible. To these should be added the violence of our 
passions, which not merely mingle im and assist the result, 
but by leading us to dwell on such questions as the origin 
of evil, “ fore-knowle -dge, will, and fate,” becomes one of 
the most powerful agents in the developments of religion. 
All the powers of our nature, indeed, acting together and at 
once, mingled with one another, and mutually influencing, 
produce our religious emotions and ideas. To give a 
clear explanation of so perplexed a metaphysical problem, 
seems hopeless. When metaphysicians have done their 
best to analyze our emotions, we still depart unsatisfied, 
and feel that we are a mystery to ourselves. Indeed, the 
very titles of the most famous works on metaphysics— 
“Locke on the Human Understanding,” and “ Kant’s 
Criticism of Pure Reason,” show that it is the intellect 
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alone that the deepest philosophers venture to investigate. 
The passions of man, and his finer emotions; his love of 
poetry, of adventure, of combat, of rule; those tender 
emotions which melt him to tears, and those sublimer ten- 
dencies which lift him to Heaven,—are inscrutable; they 
may be catalogued, but hardly understood. However, this 
is certain, that our reason is the weakest and least influ- 
ential part of our nature. He who aims to guide men by 
reason, usually fails, unless he has also the power to move 
their passions, er arouse their better feelings. And this is 
particularly the case in religion, a subject on which the 
knowledge of the uninstructed and the learned may be 
almost alike removed from the sublime reality, and on 
which men believe as they are led by feeling, rather than 
by argument. We give our explanation, then, not as the 
true one, but as a nearer approximation to it than that of 
our author. 

It it be substantially correct, M. Constant commits a 
capital error when he speaks of the entrance of morality 
into religion. Morality makes an essential part of religion, 
since we find ourselves unable to conceive of God at all 
without thinking of him as a being who has moral emo- 
tions ; and when our author speaks of the introduction of 
morality into religion as placing in a novel light the mis- 
fortunes to which men are subject—that is to say, leading 
men to regard them as punishments from God rather than 
as arbitrary inflictions—we should be disposed to say that 
the progress of knowledge and civilization did not so much 
bring a new element into religion as improve the old ele- 
ments, especially as our author does not bring forward any 
instance of a nation separating morality from religion. 
He professes indeed to discern in the earlier writings of 
the Greeks, proofs of a state of religion when this was the 
case with them; and there is much in Homer to counte- 
nance this idea. Yet the poet speaks of Jupiter as the re- 
warder of the good and the punisher of the evil; and 
though Homer’s views on this subject may be con- 
fused, this is no proof of the want of morality in his 
religion—since we, who have the benefit of so many thou- 
sand years of the experience and the reflection of men, 
cannot explain the reason why misfortune and suffering 
visit us. The Greek attributed these to the pleasure of the 
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gods or to fate ; we bow our heads in reverence before God’s 
majesty, and have faith that all is consistent with infinite 
goodness, though we cannot penetrate the mysteries of the 
eternal. It would seem from the varying and inconsistent 
representations of the character of the gods by the Greek 
mythologists, that they were as perplexed to account for 
the origin of human woe as we are. Besides, instances of 
an apparent entrance of morality into religion may be 
pointed out, where no one would contend that moral ideas 
were entertained for the first time. Thus no one now be- 
lieves that he does God service by putting heretics to 
death ; and yet the motives of many of those who perse- 
cuted in ancient times were as pure asour own. We see 
the real nature of such actions in a clearer light than our 
ancestors ; but this we cannot call an entrance of morality 
into religion ; it is merely a difference as to what actions 
are deemed right; we have been taught by their experi- 
ence. 

The infinite diversity of human creeds is a proof that 
religions are not the offspring of one faculty. Were it so, 
religions should bear a greater resemblance to one another 
than they do; they should all be cast in the same type— 
but so far from this being the case, they differ as widely 
as the characters of nations. Some are metaphysical, 
others imaginative; some show that the passions were 
little controlled in their authors, others are cold and stern ; 
some are fitted for men in action, others are contemplative ; 
some inculcate the virtues of war, others those of benevo- 
lence and obedience; the difference between Buddha and 
Mahomet is the same that distinguishes the fiery Arab 
from the mild Hindoo. These differences do not admit of 
any easy explanation by M. Constant’s hypothesis, which 
refers religion to the impression made by nature upon us 
—though we at once understand how religion follows so 
precisely the national character, if we consider it as the 
nursling of all the forces which reason, imagination and 
passion can bring to bear on the momentous questions of 
the destiny of man, and as modified by the glowing and 
fiery elements of national hfe. His hypothesis is also 
liable to the grave objection of excluding religion from com- 
mon life. If, as we suppose, religion is the resultant of 
all our faculties, we see a reason why it is so mixed up 
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with human affairs, that all objects of study, and all the 
pursuits of man, resolve themselves into religion. But if 
it had hold upon us only by one faculty, its effect would 
be more precarious. And besides, if religion lies only in 
communication with nature, and the hidden powers which 
animate nature, it becomes a thing, not of action, but of 
studious contemplation. And this, perhaps, reveals to us 
M. Constant’s own life—when in solitude, his finely-con- 
stituted mind could not but turn to sublime contempla- 
tions ; but in the pursuit of politics or pleasure, he sought 
no guidance in Religion, nor attended to her voice. 

To enter at length into this discussion would exhaust 
our space; we return, therefore, to our author. After 
having defined the religious principle, M. Constant inves- 
tigates the religions of barbarous tribes. He wisely, how- 
ever, refuses to discuss the question whether men have 
risen gradually from the state of the present barbarous 
tribes to civilized life; for, indeed, the discussion could 
lead to no good result, as we may be certain that there 
does not exist upon the earth at the present day, any tribe 
in the state in which the first inhabitants lived. Wars, 
emigrations, and the natural, if slow, change of ideas in 
the course of centuries, must have altered the condition of 
the most stationary tribes ; and if, as travellers testify, the 
savages of the Persian Gulf and the Deserts of Ethiopia 
remain as they were described by the Greeks, we certainly 
must not look in those degraded beings for the original 
type of the human race. The question, however, has a 
serious influence upon the manner in which we should re- 
gard the religions of savage tribes; for many think they 
see in them the types of the first attempts of men to form 
a religion. And this borrows some countenance from the 
fact, justly put forward as all important by M. Constant, 
that they have all the elements which, expanded by more 
civilized peoples, form systems of higher pretensions. 
However, the variety of barbarous religions is so great as 
to render it impossible to trace any certain signs of the 
primitive religion of mankind. They differ from one 
another as widely as those of civilized nations. Some 
tribes adore a tree, a stone, a river; others worship 
animals; others are Polytheists, adoring idols; some 
revere only the shades of their ancestors; others worship 
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the spirits which animate living beings; while some tribes, 
as though to mock our contempt of the savage state, have 
gained a glimpse of the sublime truth which forms the 
basis of our religion, and believe in the One God; while 
others again have a Dualism, worshipping good and evil 
spirits. It requires no argument to show that in this 
variety we cannot affirm which, or if any, was the primitive 
religion ; but the question remains whether idolaters have 
fallen away from a primitive revelation, or have been left to 
form their religions by natural powers and agencies. This 
subject has at the present time a considerable interest, from 
the efforts made by the orthodox missionaries to gain a sort 
of support for their doctrines by certain analogies between 
their creeds and the heathenism of various nations. They 
are extremely fond of endeavouring to trace the descent 
of the present opinions from the pure religion supposed by 
them to have once been given to the natives. But this 
supposition of a primitive revelation of the Trinity, &c., is 
unsupported by Genesis; even if any thing contained in 1}> 
this book, which has now been surrendered to the tender 
mercies of the critics, could decide the point. Professor 
Bauer, indeed, argues from the plural Elohim that the 
primitive belief of the Hebrews was Polytheistic. It seems 
more reasonable to believe that religion, like other sciences, 
has been developed by the gradual progress of mankind. 
So far as History sheds light on the subject, her evidence 
is decisive. The Greeks and Romans advanced from Poly- 
theism to Monotheism; but no nation has ever reversed 
this course. The history of the opinions of the Greeks is 
very instructive ; they passed, we know, from the gross 
creed of Homer through the successive refinements given 
by Hesiod, Pindar, and Sophocles, to the national faith, to 
the sublime philosophies of Plato and the Stoics, and, in 
art, from a rude stone as the image of Venus, to the per- * 
fection of the Venus de Medicis; and if in the period of 
history they underwent these changes, is it not probable 
that in ante-historical ages they were advancing from yet 
lower forms of belief? and this progress, which history 
shows to have taken place in Greece, proves that mankind 
are capable of attaining to noble ideas without what is 
usually meant by express supernatural assistance. Besides, 
in religion, it has well been observed, all the highest culture 
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of a nation finds its climax and perfection ; and how can 
we imagine that in primitive times, when science, art, and 
poetry were not, the religion of the world was particularly 
pure? Men cannot be enlightened on religious subjects 
without being enlightened on a multitude of others. And 
if the first men were so wise, how is it that their descend- 
ants were allowed to retrograde? Many other reasons 
might be adduced against the opinion of a primitive reve- 
lation ; but as M. Constant has not considered the subject 
at large, we prefer to recur to his pages. In connection, 
however, with the subject, he proves the important fact, 
that no tribe has been discovered which has not some 
religion; in some form or other, the indestructible element 
appears, to contradict the accounts of the too credulous 
travellers who have denied its existence And he evidently 
leans to the opinion, that Polytheism is an advance upon 
a still lower creed, and that Fetishism, or the worship of 
the lowest forms of inanimate and animate nature, was the 
primitive religion. 

We can see no valid objection to placing the infant faith 
of mankind thus low ; for what is wanted to human pro- 
gress is not that we should set out from a high position, 
but that we should have the capacity to improve our pre- 
sent lot ; and it is as easy to conceive that the Greeks ad- 
vanced from Fetishism to Polytheism, as from Polytheism 
to Monotheism. We wish, however, that M. Constant had 
stated more distinctly what he means by Fetishism. For, 
while we can easily believe that the river, in its ceaseless 
rushing—the tree, in its continuous growth—or the sun, 
in its ever-returning hght—things which might seem to 
possess an underived and inherent lhfe—attracted the first 
reverence of men; we cannot think that cats, or dogs, or 
insects, or a rock, or a piece of wood, could rouse men in the 
first place to worship, though we can imagine that these 
afterwards obtained a borrowed sanctity. ‘The oldest reli- 
gions with which we are acquainted, those of Egypt and 
India, contain Fetishism, mixed up and refined with more 
advanced ideas. 

The labour which M. Constant has bestowed, in collect- 
ing notices of the various religions of barbarous tribes, 
must have been immense. The subject, however, is by no 
means exhausted; nor can its importance be exaggerated, 
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as all speculations concerning the origin of religion and 
civilization must be based on the collected facts. These 
speculations are in themselves obscure, and it transcends 
even M. Constant’s art to render them universally inter- 
esting ; and no one should enter upon their consideration 
who is not prepared to bestow labour upon them, in the 
persuasion that there cannot possibly be any easy path to 
recondite truths. 

As we have given an explanation of the nature of the 
religious sentiment differing from that laid down by M. 
Constant, we find ourselves continually opposed to his con- 
clusions. Thus in p. 154, vol. i, he gives an animated 
description of the religion of the barbarian, as the simple 
pouring forth of adoration from a full heart, uninfluenced 
by terror or self-interest. Here we do not think that he 
has followed the true order of development. Religion is 
latent in the hearts of all men—that is to say, it exists un- 
consciously to the individual, until called forth by some 
circumstance; in the same way as the sense of duty is 
latent in those so beautifully described by Wordsworth as 


a ‘asking not if its eye 
Be on them; who, in love and truth, 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth ;”’ 


who do the “work of duty and know it not.” 

But the question arises, What are the circumstances 
which educe this latent religion from the savage, and de- 
termine its form? Perhaps every one would agree in be- 
lieving that misfortune and terror first “drive him to his 
gods.” Hence we think that the emotion of veneration is 
first roused, not by the beautiful living creation around us, 
but by those phenomena, which, influencing our destiny, 
fill us with awe or fear; although in calmer moments the 
savage refines his religion and worships from affection as 
well as terror. For the same reason we think that self- 
interest which (p. 158) M. Constant desires to exclude 
from the primitive feeling of religion, greatly prompts our 
first adoration. It is perhaps a false refinement, at all 
events it is one which was condemned by a papal bull in the 
case of Fenelon, to speak of religion and virtue, as being 
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more worthy when separated from all idea of the benefit 
they confer upon the individual; at any rate, there is no 
w orship known among men which does not rest in part on 
calculation and the hope of benefit, be it refined or gross. 
Whether men bow before a whole conclave of gods as in 
Greece, or an impassive Trinity as in Hindostan, or the 
Unity as in Arabia, still they adore in the hope of gain; 
and when a sect appears, like the Epicureans, believing that 
God sits above the world, taking no share in its concerns, 
and not rewarding the ‘worshipper, its followers neglect 
the temples, and perform no sacrifice. Nor is the savage an 
exception : he forms his god after his own heart, as one who 
favours those who honour him ; and his offerings are pre- 
sented in the hope of securing victory, in the contest with 
others, of attaining good, or avoiding evil. The description 
which (p. 168) M. Constant gives of the entrance of calcu- 
lation into religion seems to us too artificial to be just :— 


** When mankind think that they have discovered the hidden 
power which they seek inc essantly—when they have before them 
that object which they think endowed with supernatural powers, 
they then study under this point of view (that of self-interest) 
the object they ‘adore, It is no longer the religious sentiment 
which governs them: it is the understanding armed for interest, 
and reflecting on the object which the religious sentiment has 
presented to it.’ 


We think it would be more in character to expect men to 
tremble before supernatural powers, than to seek to turn 
them to their advantage, when they had once adored 
them. Unless self-interest and fear partly prompted the 
first acts of worship, we do not know how they could after- 
wards have so entirely coloured religion as they do among 
all nations. 

In intimate connection with this subject hes the inquiry 
pursued in p. 170 and following, as to the manner in which 
the ideas of self-sacrifice, fasting and austerities, as things 
pleasing to God, enter into religion. M. Constant sup- 
poses that these acts are the promptings of affection alone. 
Self-sacrifice, he says, is mseparable from all lively and 
profound affection, and he instances the conduct of the 
knights of chivalry who sought danger and conflict as a 
means of proving their love. But here we think he over- 
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shoots his argument : the knight certainly undertook his 
toil in the hopes of an earthly reward, in the same way as 
the monk and the hermit, theirs in the hope of a spiritual. 
Men’s emotions cannot subsist upon abstractions. To call 
forth enduring feeling, there must be something real pre- 
sented tous. Perhaps, however, this idea of self-sacrifice 
has a profounder origin than the refinements of affection 
or the hope of advantage ; it images the contest between the 
passions and the conscience, which takes place in all men’s 
minds. The attainment of every object of desire requires 
the sacrifice of incompatible pursuits; and, especially is 
this the case with the heights of virtue,—we must, if we 
would tread the sublime path, submit to many privations, 
and forego many enjoyments. This internal conflict makes 
itself felt in the conduct of life, and leads, when unguided 
by reason, to the idea that all pleasure is sinful. This seems 
to us the grand idea of asceticism rather than the rival 
theories we have mentioned above. Neither the dictates of 
devotional extasy, nor the mere calculation of benefit, 
much less priestly artifice, could have led to an idea which 
seems universally operative, which condemns the Hindoo 
to life-long tortures, and which even in luxurious England 
prompts the formation of Temperance societies. Asceticism 
is no peculiarity of Christian monks. 


“The banks of the Oronoko and the Steppes of Tartary are 
the theatre of penance as rigorous as that which astonished the 
deserts of the Thebaid, and the celibacy so boasted by our saints 
has its martyrs among the savages.” : 


As in religion, the idea of a future state is one of the 
most awful and absorbing, M. Constant considers the 
source of this belief in the human breast. He does not 
attempt to account for it by metaphysical reasoning, but 
appeals to its instinctive nature. Here the ground of his 
argument seems to us more satisfactory than that usually 
occupied by English authors. The latter generally endea- 
vour to prove it by logical demonstration, of which the 
subject does not admit. And hence an opinion is prevalent 
that a future life cannot be discovered by the light of na- 
ture. However, the history of the world proves that this is 
a mistake. The belief in a future life is so strong in most 
men, that, impossible as we find it strictly to analyse the 
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grounds on which it rests, it may justly be called instinc- 
tive. No nation is found in which it does not form part of 
the popular creed; and, in spite of all argument, the 
heathen continue attached to the belief of a future life, al- 
although the divines of every church in Christendom have 
long ago demonstrated that they have no right to the idea. 
There is profound truth in the following observations :— 


“‘ If, as we think we have shown, religion is always placed in 
the unknown, death should be the centre of our religious conjec- 
tures; for death is the most imposing mystery of all. Man is 
not led to believe in death by nature. This idea, even when his 
reason adopts it, always remains foreign to his instinct. He 
thinks of the universe only in its relation to himself, and of him- 
self only as a being endowed with life. The nearer he is to the 
savage state, the stronger is his instinct, and the more feeble his 
reason: so much the more, then, does he refuse to believe that 
that which has once lived can ever die. nae em ° 

** However, the terrible conviction arrives, the sombre abyss 
opens, and no eye can penetrate it. Men immediately fill this 
void with religion. The immense void is peopled. The darkness 
is coloured,—and terror, if it does not disappear, is calmed and 
softened.” 

The reason why the idea of a future life has so firm 
a hold upon Heathen nations, cannot on the common 
ground be satisfactorily explained. They arrive at it, 
certainly, by no long-continued and laborious process of 
reasoning. The intense and longing desire for future life 
which most men have, is probably the foundation of their 
hope. Though this explanation suggests the prior ques- 
tion, Why do men desire a future life? To this, what 
answer can we give, but that God has implanted the feel- 
ing within us. 

We quote the following extract, on the influence of 
death, for its beauty :— 

“Tt is from the idea of death that the religious sentiment 
receives its vastest and most beautiful developments. If we were for 
ever fixed on this earth, we should at last identify ourselves so entirely 
with it, that religion would fly from the soul. Calculation would 
have too much time, fraud too many advantages ; and experience, 
whether sad or prosperous, would petrify in our hearts all but the 
selfish emotions, or those which are called up by success. But 
death, which interrupts all these calculations, which renders these 
successes useless,—death, which seizes power, to precipitate it 
into the gulf naked and disarmed, is an eloquent and necessary 
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ally of all the sentiments which raise us above this world,—that 
is to say, of all the generous and noble sentiments. Even what 
the savage has most pure and most profound, is drawn from this 
idea of death.” 


There is something in the above passage which may re- 
mind the reader of Sir Walter Raleigh’s apostrophe :— 
“Oh eloquent, just, and mighty Death! whom none could 
advise, thou hast persuaded; what none have dared, thou 
hast done; and whom all the world have flattered, thou 
only hast cast out of the world and despised: thou hast 
drawn together all the farstretched greatness, all the 
pride, cruelty and ambition of man, and covered it 
over with two narrow words—‘ Hic jacet.’?” Neverthe- 
less we believe that life is no less just in its awards than 
death. The next subject which M. Constant discusses is 
that of the origin of priesthoods. Notwithstanding the re- 
vival of priestly notions in England, under the guidance 
of Dr. Pusey, perhaps there never was a time when men 
were less disposed to give honour to the ministers of re- 
ligion, than the present. However, when we compare the 
modern clergyman with the ancient priest, the reason of 
the change becomes evident. The priest united the func- 
tions now distributed among lawyers, physicians, and the 
professor of the university; and even in the explanation 
of sacred matters, the printing press has placed the lay 
preacher on an equality with the most highly ordained 
clergyman. Hence the diminutive influence exercised by the 
clergy in the present day is but a fragment of the colossal 
power which priesthoods formerly, and not unjustly, enjoyed. 
M. Constant, with many modern writers, is unjust to 
their claims. The priests presided over the origin of civili- 
zation, directing men’s thoughts into higher channels than 
sensual enjoyment. Hence the consideration they en- 
joyed was the natural result of the importance of their 
labours. A class of men once formed, and occupying a 
commanding position, will always endeavour to extend and 
consolidate their power. But fraud and artifice will never 
account for their attainment of a commanding position, 
for men are too little disposed to obey, for us to believe 
that they ever submitted to anything but superior power. 
M. Constant has been led to depreciate the ancient priest- 
hoods, through hostility to the Catholie clergy of France 
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For though he expressly denies that his charges against 
the priests of Egypt or Hindostan have any reference to 
the church of Rome, yet perhaps unconsciously the im- 
pression left by his observ ‘ations is, that we have been 

reading, not a philosophical summary of the good and evil 
of ancieut institutions, so much as a controversial attack 
on sacerdotal corporations, in which those of our own day 
are particularly included. It is mere pedantry to study 
history without applying its lessons to our own day; but 
still we should judge ancient institutions in a larger spirit 
with reference to the times in which they were produced. 
Former times are always the schoolmasters of those that 
follow, and we should always criticise their institutions in 
a generous spirit. Thus, when we reprobate the exclusive 
guilds of our older corporations, we should inquire whether 
without such organization industry could have raised her 
head; we may excuse the former monopoly of the East 
India Company, on the ground that without it our mer- 
chants could never have stood their ground in the Indian 
seas; and so when we speak with indignation of the 
authority of the Pope, we should reflect whether, without 
that grand fabric of power of which his authority was the 
chief corner stone, Christianity would have stood amid the 
shocks of a former age; and with a hke fairness should 
we investigate the history of the Heathen hierarchies, and 
consider whether we do not owe civilization, science, and 
philosophy, to the labours of the priests. It may be con- 
sidered a maxim in history, that no institution, and no 
nation, have been raised to power except by strenuous ex- 
ertion, and by the conviction men have felt of the advan- 
tage of their labours. Hence when M. Constant enume- 
rates the cruelties and the tyranny of the priests, without 
allowing them any counterbalancing merits, we feel that if 
they had been really such as he describes them, men would 
not have endured their existence a second hour. 

The decline of these priesthoods is nearest to our own 
age; and they have been described, not in their hour of 
vigour, but when corruption and decay showed the weak- 
ness of the fabric. Hence they are seen by us in their 
most disadvantageous point of view. But that they were 
once great, and ruled the people with a vigorous hand, and 

that learning, science, and the arts were fostered by their 
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influence, is attested by the records graven on the im- 
perishable temples of Egypt and of Hindostan. Moulded 
as our institutions have been by worshippers of Odin, the 
most warlike of nations, we can easily comprehend and 
sympathize with the existence of warlike aristocracies, 
while the idea of priestly rule shocks all our prejudices. 
And yet to the eye of reason the brutality and violence of 
warriors are as odious as sacerdotal cunning and deceit. 
Nations which are little afflicted by war, of course prize 
most highly men of peaceful talents; and where these are 
the prerogative of a hierarchy, men will naturally choose 
their rulers from the priesthoods, and warriors must fall 
into the background. If this be granted, it becomes easy 
to understand that priestly aristocracies were the natural 
growth of centuries and circumstances in the Valley of 
the Nile, which is protected from hostile powers by vast 
deserts ; or in the fertile plains of India, which are de- 
fended by almost inaccessible mountains, in the same 
manner that warlike aristocracies were formed in the tur- 
bulent ages of Europe. In discussing the origin of society, 
philosophers seem to have been led away by the old Greek 
opinion, advocated by Hobbes, that war is the natural 
state of mankind ; and, therefore, can conceive of no state 
of society in which soldiers do not play chief part. But 
the rise of sacerdotal power points incontestably to the 
fact, that science and the peaceful arts have been among 
some nations a surer way to power than military distinc- 
tion. Constant points out the fact that warlike nations 
have not been governed by priests; and, in truth, how 
could they be? There seems, however, in spite of much 
declamation, no reason to believe that sacerdotal aristo- 
cracies are unfavourable to the prosperity of nations, while 
they certainly conduce to their longevity. While Persia, 
Greece, and Rome, have passed away, and Europe has been 
convulsed by countless wars and insurrections, the peoples 
of Hindostan exist as formerly ; and their commotions arise 
rather from foreign foes than internal discontent. Every 
person prefers, naturally, the spirit of his own age and 
country ; and we are enamoured of our restless life—its 
continual struggles and its hope of progress—but the 
Hindoo, looking at these things, might ask to what end is 
all this labour? and giving himself up to the solitude and 
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austerities inculcated by his religion, bless his fate, which 
had fixed his abode so far from such unquiet life. 

But while the priesthoods were thus advantageous to 
nations in advancing their material interests, they were 
not unfaithful to the necessity which called them into 
existence. They appear to have studied religion with 
earnestness and care, although, of course, they laid an iron 
hand upon all heresies among the multitude. 

A mere list of the opinions resulting from the specula- 
tions of the heathen schools, would show that mankind have 
learnt from them most of the prevalent creeds. 

Thus, in his Sixth Book, M. Constant proves that the 
priests were superior to the common worship of which they 
were the ministers, and that their speculations embraced 
every form of Theism, Pantheism, Dualism, Atheism ;— 
they taught the doctrine of the incarnation of Deities— 
their death for the redemption of mankind—their Trinity, 
and the birth of Deities from Virgins—which proves that 
they had gone through the whole metaphysic round 
trodden by most of our theologians. They are perhaps 
liable to the charge of keeping their speculations secret 
from the multitude; and yet some of the results of their 
study must have been given to the people. 

Thus Pantheism, the favourite doctrine of E: gypt and 
Hindostan, was engraven at Sais on the temples of Neith 
and Isis—“‘I am all that has been, all that is, all that 
will be;” and at the present day, the Hindoo worshipper, 
pirouetting twelve times, utters the comical prayer—“ I 
am Brahmah—the universe is me, and nothing but me 
exists in the universe ;” and indeed the priests seem to 
have mingled in the common religion as much philosophy 
as it was possible to teach, without destroying the national 
religion. M.Constant seeks to do away with the inference 
usually drawn, in favour of the learning of the Egyptian 
priests, from the fact that Pythagoras, Plato, and other 
Greek philosophers, studied in Egypt, by representing the 
priests as cunning men, who had art to deceive each phi- 
losopher by pretending that they had the very philosophic 
principles ‘he professed. But this is incredible: no one 
has ever doubted the sagacity of the Greeks; and how 
could they be taken in by so very paltry a device? and if 
the Egyptians had talent enough to learn the opinions of 
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Plato and Pythagoras before they had given them to the 
world, why refuse them the poor praise involved in the 
idea that they successfully cultivated metaphysics? Of 
all human studies, this is the most alluring to the mind, 
which is just awakened to the love of study, and requires 
the least extended observation to bring it to perfection. 
The materials for the study lie in the mind of the student ; 
and there is no improbability in the supposition that the 
Egyptians, like the Greeks, anticipated most of the opinions 
taught in modern schools ; for we in this century have no 
better means of arriving at just conclusions than they 
had. For God, who has sown so liberally the grand 
metaphysic ideas of Deity, Eternity, Infinity, that they 
spring up in the minds of all, has not given us the power 
by much thought to penetrate beyond the vague but solemn 
outline. 

We feel in no respect inclined to deny the evils of sacer- 
dotal religions; but M. Constant, in his eagerness to 
prove the superiority of independent religions, seems to 
overlook some important facts. Thus, while he dwells with 
energy upon the prurient rites of the for mer, he refuses 
to fix upon the Greeks the ignominy of the licence of many 
of their festivals, saying that they were introduced by 
foreign colonists. But there they are in the religion he 
defends; and whether indigenous or foreign, must be 
taken into account in the estimate we form of it; and, 
apart from these, what fables of sacerdotal religions are 
more licentious than those of the Greek gods? In the 
important point of the nature of the future judgment, he 
is obliged to allow that the Egyptians had a juster view, 
as they taught that no one could enter the abodes of the 
blessed who could not justify himself before the judges of 
the dead, while the Greek fable represents Charon as 
ferrying all over to Elysium, who could pay the sum de- 
manded—those who could not, although without crime, 
wandering miserable. ‘The Greek fables drawn up by the 
poets have a certain inimitable charm and grace; but the 
Egyptian mythology, improved and rendered philosophical 
by the priests, surely excels in grandeur of thought and 
imagination. Since the Egyptian priests bent their minds 
to the improvement of their mythology, we think that M. 
Constant would have been justified in claiming superiority 
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for the Greeks, on the ground of the writings of their phi- 
osophers, to have produced whom redeems the nation 
from the imputation of grossness in religion ; but since he 
has chosen to join battle on the unfavourable ground 
afforded by the Greek mythology, we think he has been 
quite unsuccessful. The writings of the Greek philoso- 
phers are most valuable to the student of religion, as he 
there sees the progress of ideas in a nation, and the at- 
tempt of men to purify religion and introduce better prin- 
ciples. The philosophy they taught was the religion of 
men of education in Greece and Rome. And surely a 
sufficient defence of the utility of the Egyptian priesthood 
may be found in the fact, that the Greeks were indebted 
to them for the elements of that learning which they carried 
to so high a development, and which had been mastered 
by them before the Greeks appeared on the scene of his- 
tory. 

Though M. Constant argues strenuously in favour of the 
superiority of independent religions, he only adduces that 
of Greece as an illustration. We have seen that the 
Greeks depended upon the Egyptians for the first, the 
most difficult, steps in the progress of their culture. The 
same result accompanies all our investigations; primitive 
civilization must be traced to sacerdotal corporations, 
whether in Etruria, Chaldea, India, or China. 

We think the weakness of his charges are further mani- 
fested when he endeavours to lay down a fundamental 
principle of sacerdotal religion. (Vol. 1V. Book XI.) After 
describing with great power of language the progress of 
ideas among the Greeks, which refined and purified their 
views of sacrifice, he says, p. 204 :— 


‘“* But the priests have their peculiar logic, which, supplanting 
that of the human heart (esprit humain), knows how to make a 
profit of its errors, and to authorize its faults. Though their 
Gods are endowed with Almighty power, with infinite perfection, 
with unalterable felicity, and have no need of human service, their 
ministers do not therefore infer that ceremonies are superfluous, 
and that virtue will suffice to gain their favour. They conclude 
thence that sacrifices have merit only by reason of what they cost 
to those that offer them, and that it is necessary to refine upon 
the grief which they cause, to add to their merit. Such is the 
dominant principle of sacerdotal worship ; and every enlightened 
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mind can easily foresee the consequences. First of all, it imposes 
upon man the renunciation of what he holds most dear; next, it 
prescribes to him the immolation of his tenderest affections ; then, 
it makes resistance to our most imperious and legitimate desires 
a sad duty ; at last, it condemns men to the violation of what is . . 
most sacred in the virtues themselves. Then follow, by a deplor- 
able progression, human sacrifices, exaggerated continence, which 
makes nature suffer, licentious rites which outrage modesty, mor- 
tifications, penances, mutilations, voluntary tortures, suicide, 
injurious worship, offered in moments of phrenzy to Gods whom 
they insult while they are honouring them.” 





Though M. Constant mentions the word principle in the 
preceding invective, we do not see anything of the nature 
of a principle stated. Priests are not the only persons 
who refine on the idea of sacrifice : witness the thousands 
who exiled themselves to the deserts of the Thebaid, both 
before and after the advent of Christianity—persons who, 
like the Essenes, were not connected with the established 
priesthoods. 41> 

The juxtaposition, which appears in some religions, and 
is pointed out by our author, of the most sublime concep- 
tions of the Deity with the most hideous and revolting rites, 
is one of the anomalies in human nature so difficult to 
explain. But, perhaps, the reason of it lies in the fact 
that the priests have carried to its logical extreme every 
principle of the Religions they teach. Hence the truth 
which exists is exalted and refined, but the false has 
brought forth also its noxious fruits. Both appear toge- 
ther, and, by comparing their fruits, men can separate 
the true element from the false. Priests are unrelenting: 
no hideous or abominable result scares them from the 
application of their doctrine. But this has its use: the 
falsehood of the doctrine is proclaimed by the very zeal 
of its defenders, and when once practical proof of false- 
hood has been given to the world, men cannot long con- 
tinue to regard it with favour. Hence sacerdotal religions 
are now languishing, and approach the period of their 
destruction. Humanity conquers: but it is hardly fair 
to charge it as a fault upon the priests, that their reli- 
gions are imperfect, when they themselves were destitute 
of perfect knowledge. M. Constant commits the vulgar 
error of supposing that the priests knew the falsehood of 
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what they taught; but he brings forward no proof of 
their dishonesty. We do not understand what is 
meant by their “peculiar logic,” for it seems to us that 
all their evil practices arose from their sternly logical 
deductions from the false premises of their religion, in 
the same way as their sublime ideas of the Divinity, their 
excellence in science, medicine, the arts, and every civil- 
izing pursuit, arose from their following out its true pre- 
mises. It seems unjust to hold them up to scorn for 
licentious rites and human sacrifices, abominations shared 
in by rival religions, and by no means universally prac- 
tised among them, and to give them no honour for their 
services to the race. It may be said of them— 


“« The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.”’ 


Nor can we give our assent to another theory that there 
is a peculiar tendency in the worship of the elements and 
in astrology to favour sacerdotal power. We think that 
the coincidence is rather accidental than inherent in the 
nature of things. Our author says, vol. il. p. 46:— 


‘‘ In the most different countries, among nations of the most 
opposite habits, the priesthood owes to the worship of the ele- 
ments and the stars, a power of which we can at the present day 
hardly conceive an idea.” 


He states the fact, but he does not attempt to give any 
account of it. It only remains then for us to see whether 
the exceptions do not destroy the rule. Thus we may 
readily grant that the worship of clements appears in 
sacerdotal Religions, but so it does in every primitive 
creed, and especially in Greece, whose gods and infe- 
rior deities not only filled every element, but every grove 
and fountain. The other point—the worship of the stars 
—has more plausibility. For among the necessities which 
originated priestly castes, none could be greater than the 
want of astronomical knowledge to the inhabitants of 
the vallies of the Nile, the Euphrates and the Ganges. 
The power of accurately calculating the return of the 
annual inundations was to these nations a prime neces- 
sary of life; and hence their religions took an astrono- 
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mical form. But the priesthoods achieved power because 
such a body of men was found necessary for the cultiva- 
tion of astronomy and other sciences, not because the 
religions were astronomical. The exceptions to this theory 
completely overturn it—upon its basis they admit of no 1 
satisfactory solution. Our German ancestors, as we know 

from the names of the two first days of the week, as well 

as from the testimony of Cesar and Tacitus, worshipped 

the sun and moon, and yet there was no predominant 
Hierarchy among them. M. Constant endeavours to set 

aside this fact by affirming, on the authority of Tacitus, 

that the priests had great power; but that is not the 

question. In every nation the ministers of religion have 

great influence: what he ought to have proved is, that the 

German priests had supreme power. So also our author 
endeavours to set aside the example of the Arabs, by 

saying that they worshipped the stars only as Fetishes. 

But the term Fetishism applies not to the state of mind in 

the worshipper, but to the object of his worship. And it @i 
seems absurd to draw a distinction between the worship of 
the sun as a fetish and as a god. 

The inquiry which stands next in sequence is that which 
relates to the origin of Castes. This problem, which is 
the despair of philosophers, seems to show us how little 
we really understand history, and can account for the 
phenomena it presents to our research. Our ancestors, 
who referred heathen institutions to the agency of Satan, 
had a much easier time of it than we, who feel ourselves 
obliged to supply his place in the world with a show at 
least of first principles. M. Constant well disposes of 
Heeren’s hypothesis of the origin of the Hindoo castes, 
who supposed that the dominant classes belonged to some 
tribe which conquered Hindostan and established a per- 
manent superiority, in the same way as the Spaniards ? 
have done in America. After showing that there is no 
ground for believing that the Hindoos of the higher classes 
are, like the Spaniards, of a different race to the rest of 
the community, he asks how it happens that a nation 
already divided into castes should exist on the heights of 
the Caucasus or the Himalayah? If it seems incredible 
that the idea of castes originated in the plain, how can it 
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become credible that it arose among the mountains? 
The difficulty is not solved, but only thrown a step further 
back ; and surely a conquering tribe, holding power by the 
sword, would not have thrown all the chief power into the 
hands of its priests. Nor does M. Constant trace this in- 
stitution to sacerdotal fraud and contrivance. 


‘‘ Its source may be found in a disposition natural to men ; 
they are much inclined to make their institutions fixed by a divi- 
sion more or less regular, of the different occupations of life 
among different classes. This inclination, which prevails some- 
times in the bosom of civilization, may be remarked among savage 
tribes. The Iroquois and the Algonquins united together but a 
few vears ago, on the condition that the one should always remain 
‘ultivators of the ground, and the other hunters ; and among the 
Turks, the administration of justice is the property of certain 
families, who exercise their functions heneiiinagilie ; the Lap- 
landers have tribes of magicians; and families devoted to the 
healing art, and of poets, were met with among the mountaineers 
of Scotland, even at the end of the 18th century.” 

The existence of hereditary kings and legislators in 
Europe proves that there exists among us the same feeling 
which, when rendered more powerful by the sanction of 
religion, led in Hindostan to the organization of castes. 
And though an accurate knowledge of the early state of 
Hindostan and Egypt could alone enable us to analyse 
completely the influences which deve loped this idea, yet 
the desire which the father feels that his son should follow 
his occupation and perpetuate the remembrance of his 
race and name, shows that it has a strong foundation in 
human nature. Among the Essenes the superior members 
were addressed with the reverence paid in India to the 
Brahmins, and we have only to imagine that the sanctity 
of the father might be tr: nsmitted to the son, to have a 
caste as it appears in India. When one caste had been 
formed, others might follow by imitation, as appears from 
the example of the Hindoo Pariahs: these wretched out- 
casts imitate the worst feature of the institutions from 
which they have been driven, and establish among them- 
selves minor castes; so that he who is loathed by the man 
who has not lost his birthright, finds a consolation in 
despising some one still lower than himself. We think much 
of the obscurity would vanish from the question were the 
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living active influence of religion in the early stages of 
society taken into account. In treating of the origin of 
civilization, too much stress has, perhaps, been laid upon 
outward circumstances, such as trade, fertility of soils, 
climate, and the like; for, though these, by bringing mul- 
titudes of men together, have promoted social union, yet 
the origin of man’s greatness should be looked for prin- 
cipally in the properties of the soul, and there we find 
Religion to be the chief mistress and instructor. The 
civilization with which we are surrounded seems so natural 
to us that we forget how great have been the labours 
needed to create it. Some idea of these may be gained if 
we consider the pains necessary to train a child to civilized 
manhood. The infant born in Europe is, in his natural 
powers and instincts, almost as much a barbarian as the 
one which begins existence amid savage wastes ; cultivation 
alone makes the difference ;—and what toil is bestowed on 
the best educated for the first twenty years of their lives! 
All lterature—the finest contemporary talent—unite to 1’ 
train the favoured soul; and if such is the labour neces- 
sary to impress upon the young a part of the mere 
results of civilization, what astonishing efforts must those 
have been which, continued through so many centuries, 
have raised mankind to their present height! And 
can we suppose that the mere desire of warmth and 
shelter, of food and clothing, and the rude barter neces- 
sary to satisfy the demands of our animal nature, have 
accomplished this wonder? No, it cannot be. It is 
religion that, holding up to man the perfections of the 
Godhead, with the precept to imitate those perfections, has 
led men on from one excellence to another, and enabled 
them to leave to succeeding generations spiritual legacies, 
of the value of which they themselves were not aware. 
Happy for us was the thought of those priests who sought 
in astrology the secret of man’s destiny, for their errors 
have passed away ; but, enlightened by the results of their 
discoveries, we not merely trade on the pathless ocean, but 
through astronomic truths, drink in to fulness proofs of 
God’s eternity and immensity. There lies no other power 
in the heart but religion, which could unite into races and 
nations the discordant and mutually jealous families of 
men. Without religion to calm the fierce passions roused 
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by our political, social, and commercial rivalries, would not 
the nation be disorganized ’—And except by the cement- 
ing power of sacred ties, how could the nation have grown 
up in harmony and strength ? 

Honour, then, to the ancient hierarchies which cradled 
the infant civilization of the race; their day of power is 
passed, never to return; but let not our indignation at 
their hostility to liberty make us forget that the bonds 
with which they now seek to cramp our energies were once 
the swathing bands necessary to the feeble efforts of social 
organization. 

We must now notice the last division of M. Constant’s 
argument, which establishes the principle that the deve- 
lopment of religious ideas is progressive; that with the 
progress of mind, religions also must advance. ‘This ap- 
pears evident on the mere statement of the case ; but it is 
a question whether this progress is internal or external ; 
whether it is the proper growth of the principles on which 
religions are founded, or the result of civilization acting 
upon the religion; probably there is truth in both these 
suppositions, and that religion and civilization act and 
react upon one another. But M. Constant embraces the 
idea that creeds become purified only by influences from 
without. He speaks much of the entrance of new prin- 
ciples into religions, and of the alteration which is pro- 
duced in them by successive ages. But though this may 
be partially true, it seems also undeniable that its religion 
is the vital germ of a nation’s life, and that civilization is 
principally owing to the progressive nature of religion. 
Nor does it seem possible that a religion should admit of 
the entrance of new principles; these would entirely alter, 
if not destroy, that which they were intended to support ; 
and we think that in the minds of the first founders of a 
religion stood all the germs of its after developments, as 
every plant is developed in natural progression from its 
seed, or as the propositions in mathematics follow in 
logical order from the axioms and definitions. The facts 
of the case bear us out in our supposition: for to support 
his theory, our author argues that this progression is cha- 
racteristic only of independent religions. But this is by 
no means the case: every priesthood has made provision 

for this want of human nature. Thus, among the Hindoos, 
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the various Avatars, or successive incarnations of the Deity, 
have prevented the stagnation of the religious idea. The 
reverence paid in China to the writings of the philosophers 
shows that men there have sought after progressive truth. 
Roman Catholicism has been developed in successive 
stages by the writings of the fathers, the saints, and the 
schoolmen. The English Church allows its members to 
tread the utmost limit of heterodoxy exhibited in the 
writings of any of its bishops. Moses made the idea the 
very foundation of his religion, when he said, “ The Lord, 
thy God, will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him shalt thou 
hearken.” We must grant, however, that hierarchies have 
been justly reproached with standing in the way of the 
full advance of religion; for though they will admit of 
all the development possible in their own bosom, yet they 
strenuously resist all unauthorised reformers ; and as it is 
evident that there is a point beyond which a religion can- 
not be developed, unless it is founded on eternal truth, 
every hierarchical religion, when it has reached that 
boundary, becomes a formidable obstacle to the progress 
of ideas. Hence the religions of China, of Hindostan, of 
Rome, though they deserve credit for having advanced the 
nations up to their present development, seem to have 
borne all the fruit of which they are capable; consequently 
the people become stationary under their influence, and 
must remain so until a new religion takes the place of 
the old. At this point of their history nations which are 
free from hierarchies have the advantage, for the people 
are more free to choose a nobler religion when it is pre- 
sented to them. Thus the Greeks embraced Christianity 
without tumult, and quietly let die all the imperfect notions 
of former ages. The manner in which M. Constant re- 
gards this subject will be best understood by the following 
extract from vol. iv. p. 345 :— 

‘* We have established as the principal truth to be demonstrated 
in our work, that every revolution which takes place in the situ- 
ation of the human race produces one in religious ideas; and we 
have already seen Polytheism substituted for Fetishism, by the 
passage from the savage state to the barbarous. Polytheism 
undergoes other important modifications by the passage from 
the barbarous to a more civilized state; and the ideas of a dis- 
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tributive justice, of an equitable and infallible recompense, become 
precise and positive dogmas, instead of being only the expression 
of powerless vows and confused hopes. This revolution proceeds 
in an evident manner among those nations whom no accidental 
circumstance, no physical calamity, no religious or political tyranny, 
retards or enchains. 

‘* Strong in the vouth of all their impressions, excited by the 
novelty of that which they experience, men have not yet to defend 
themselves from interior lassitude or from external mechanism, 
the sad and inevitable results of a long civilization. No after- 
thought weakens, no scepticism troubles them ; they are exposed 
to many evils, but experience is not there to tell them that there are 
evils which have no remedy. They see only obstacles to be con- 
quered in that which seems to us a necessity to be endured. 
When we resign ourselves, they strove; and their activity was 
increased by those dangers which discourage us.” 

But surely our author is mistaken when he looks for a 
golden age in the past ; however discouraging may be the 
aspect of the religious tendencies of the age, we think we 
discern equal woes in former times. The lassitude and 
exhaustion of thought which he attributes to the present 
day, is not the result of mental inactivity, but of the high- 
wrought and exciting speculations which have passed over 
the mind of Europe in the last century, during which, phi- 
losophy has struck every chord in the scale, from the most 
material atheism to the most dreamy spiritualism, and 
from the wildest hatred of Christianity, to the most slavish 
adoration of Christian hierarchies. Even religions which 
have made most provision for the progress of ideas have 
also had a conservative tendency: thus not only did the 
Jews reject their inspired teachers, but his favourite 
Greeks gave the hemlock to Socrates. 

But we are most astonished by the assertion that no 
scepticism troubles those who belong to independent reli- 
gions, although they are continually altering and improving 
them. To us this seems the most conclusive proof of an 
uneasy scepticism. So long as men have an ardent, un- 
wavering faith in the old opinions, they do not regard, or 
desire to hear, the new. This uneasy restlessness and the 
melancholy to which it gives birth, are the sources of all 
endeavour at improvement, and surely must have been felt 
by those who laboured in ancient times ; for as Cicero says, 
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every man of genius is melancholy. His description, too, 
of a state of society in which no accidental circumstance, 
no physical calamity, no religious or political tyranny, re- 
tarded the progression of men, is absurd ; and even if such 
a state were ever realized, it would not be favourable to 
human progression, for it is a mournful truth that men 
require to be goaded on by necessity to excellence—unless 
hunger and cold visited the say age, he would waste his life 
in idleness ; and the civilized barbarian, unless urged by 
sorrow, anxiety or misfortune, to sublimer contemplations, 
would neglect religion. The admiration we bestow upon 
virtue is founded on the obstacles the virtuous man has to 
surmount, and liberty is by none so ardently admired as 
by those who have suffered in the struggle with tyranny. 
The history of the actual progression of religious ideas 
in a nation is admirably given in M. Constant’s analysis 
of the successive stages of the Greek religion. In the 
[liad we have its crudest form. In the hands of Sophocles 
and Pindar it received its highest development. Poets ul i 
among the Greeks seem to have partaken of the honours 
given by the Hebrews to their prophets: they were believed 
to obtain their inspirations from Apollo and the Muses. 
Hence the Greek poets thought themselves justified in re- 
fining religious fables; thus being the real teachers of the 
nation, instead of, as in our country, following in the wake 
of the great religious parties, or uttering their dissent in me- 
lancholy scepticism. Shelley alone stands to this age in the 
relation in which the Greek poets stood to theirs, (and he, 
how unsuccessfully !) with regard both to his own scepti- 
cism, and the disposition of mankind to hear him. 
Ilowever, this relation in which the Greek poets stood 
to their nation, occasioned a continual improvement in the 
mythology. The Odyssey contains juster notions than the 
Thad, the works of Hesiod bear marks of profound specu- 
lation, and Pindar deprecates the ill-will he had occasioned 
by the purer versions he gave of the fables concerning the 
gods. In the course of his observations, M. Constant tho- 
roughly exposes the absurdity which classes, as identical in 
spirit, the tales of Homer with those of Ovid. The first 
represents the ideas of a primitive age, the last the refine- 
ments of a luxurious civilization in another nation. To 
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show how admirably our author mingles eloquence and 
philosophy, we will quote his comparison of the Hades of 
Pindar and Homer :— 


“In one of the Fortunate Isles, gently refreshed by the winds 
of ocean, decorated with brilliant flowers, shone upon by an 
eternal sun, and free from pain and fatigue, dwell those who three 
times in their lives have repelled the temptation to crime and in- 
justice. They cleave not with toil the rebel earth, nor with 
danger the perfidious wave. Their days, exempt from tears, are 
passed in company with the favourites of the immortals. They 
pass their time with chaunts, with hymns, with races, with con- 
certs, with games; or in the shade of woods which embalm the 
perfumes offered on the earth to the Gods, they retrace in con- 
versation the remembrance of past actions. Saturn governs 
them, assisted by Rhadamanthus, and perhaps by AZacus, who had 
formerly given judgment on the disputes even of the Gods. In 
Erebus, on the contrary, where dwells perpetual night, criminals 
delivered to eternal oblivion are a prey to the torments of an 
anxiety which will never end. 

‘* Who does not see here a progression of ideas? The whole 
kingdom of shades is in Homer a dwelling-place of groans; its 
enjoyments, its sufferings, are purely physical. There are no 
judges for the actions of this life. &acus is not named; Rhada- 
manthus inhabits the Elysium, which is not the dwelling-place of 
the dead, and the jurisdiction of Minos is only an accidental 
arbitration between the different passengers. Pluto punishes the 
outrages which are denounced to him; _ but his function is not to 
chastise crime; he yields only to the invocations of those who 
implore him, and he grants their demand, not as equitable, but as 
he grants every other prayer.” 


The comparison which M. Constant, following other 
authors, makes between the works of the Greek Tragedians, 
tracing in them the religious tendencies of the age, is 
most striking and beautiful. Aischylus represents the 
old ideas. Sophocles the last perfection to which the Greek 
mythology ever attained. Euripides, the sceptical spirit 
which derided the old fables, and was the harbinger 
of philosophy. As these poets were almost contempo- 
raries, it may seem false to class them as the representa- 
tives of three different ages; yet the era at which they 
lived was so full of grand results for Athens, and called 
forth her energies so intensely, that all the various tenden- 
cies of the Athenian mind were wrought to a truly heroic 
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pitch, and may properly be thought to be imaged in the 
works of the time. 

The graceful mythology of the Greeks had the greatest 
charms for M. Constant: he revels in the various disquisi- 
tions to which it gives rise. The Greek fables have about 
them all the freshness of nature, and their contradictions 
are the true record of the manner in which the various ac- 
cidents of life affect mankind. The quarrels and jealousies 
of the Homeric Gods, unworthy as they seem, and de- 
structive of all true reverence, Heaven being made tlie 
scene of conflict, yet, after all, correctly pourtray the per- 
plexity of human affairs. For why im Homer did the 
Greeks conquer, or Trojans perish? and if it was ordained 
that the last should be destroyed, why was the war pro- 
longed with doubtful victories, which cast either side alter- 
nately into hope and despair? The Greeks sought a par- 
ticular interference of the Deity to account for each vary- 
ing accident of life, and hence naturally fell into a com- 
plex system of deities continually interfering with one i 
another. We escape the difficulties into which they were 
plunged, by viewing life as a whole, ordained to the end of 
moral improvement by its author ; and yet even with this 
faith for a guide, how little can we interpret the riddle, lif 
presents to us! 

An interesting part of this essay lies in the manner in 
which he points out how the already nascent controversy 
of Freewill and Necessity disturbed the views of the my- 
thologists. On the subject of Fate, Hesiod brings forward 
“theological subtleties to reconcile the omniscience of 
Jupiter with the success of the artifices of man ;” and the 
inconsistencies of the Greeks on this idea, resemble those 
of modern necessarians ; for the poets represent ‘ the laws 
of destiny by turns as irresistible and as capable of being 
eluded. Sometimes Jupiter and the gods yield to fate; 
at another time we are told that Neptune would have 
made the hero of Ithaca to perish, in spite of destiny, if 
Minerva had not succoured him.” His observations on 
this point are well worthy of consideration :— 

‘* An absolute fatality, by rendering the Deity useless to man, 
would be destructive of all worship. If some nations have been 
thought to be entirely fatalists, it is because men are often de- 
ceived concerning their own opinions. They look at them in the 
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aspect which suits their momentary convenience, and abandon 
them when they have need of the opposite opinion. Thus, the 
Mahometans affirm that no one is able to escape his destiny, when 
they find in this assertion something which enables them to drive 
far from the heart the fear of danger and death; but in their 
habitual life they do not make the fewer vows, or address the 
fewer prayers, or practise fewer ceremonies, which would be illu- 
sory, if man was in subjection in the smallest as in the greatest 
things to an eternal and immutable law. 

“« We recognise in these fluctuations the efforts of the mind to 
discover a system which will at once represent the gods as good 
and powerful, and man’s misfortunes as*not convicting them of 
injustice or of weakness. 

“The unity of God, far from resolving this problem, seems 
at first sight to complicate it still more. Since Polytheism did 
not attribute omnipotence to the gods, and often shows them to 
us divided, men conceived a destiny superior to them which rules 
them, and which would be in some sort their common rule; but 
in the system of the unity of God, his power being without 
bounds, and destiny placed in his will, there is some difficulty in 
reconciling this belief with the efficacy of worship and the free 
will of man.” 

Our space reminds us that we must now take leave of 
our author, though there are other interesting subjects, as 
the Greek mysteries and the Hindoo religion, which we 
should have had pleasure in noticing. 

Whatever may be thought of M. Constant’s theories, or 
the manner in which he has viewed the Religions of the 
world, we think none of our readers will refuse their as- 
sent to the lesson he has drawn from their history, that 
“nothing can be more mournful for religion itself, than 
any obstacle opposed to its progressive perfectibility ; ” 
and that “at every period we should demand religious 
liberty, unlimited, infinite, individual; for this 
round religion with an imvincible force 


will sur- 
, and will guarantee 
its perfectibility. It will multiply the forms of religion, of 
which each will be more pure than the preceding.” 































Art. II—CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


1. The Relation of Jesus to his Age, and the Ages. A 
Sermon, preached at the Thursday Lecture, in Boston, 
December 26, 1844. By Turoporr Parker, Minister 
of the Second Church in Roxbury, Boston. 

2. The Fourth Quarterly Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches. Bos- 
ton. 1845. 

3. The True Position of the Rev. Theodore Parker, being a 
Review of Rev. R. C. Waterston’s Letter, in the Fourth 
Quarterly Report of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. Boston. 1845. 

4. The Ministry at Suffolk Street Chapel: its Origin, Pro- 
gress, and Experience. By Joun T. Sargent, late 
Pastor of that Chapel. Boston. 1845. 

5. The Exclusive Principle Considered. Two Sermons on 
Christian Union and the Truth of the Gospels. By 
Wituiam H. Furness. Boston. 1845. 

6. A Letter to the Boston Association of Congregational 
Ministers, touching certain matters of their Theology. 
By Tueopore Parker. 1845. 

7. Deism or Christianity? Four Discourses. By N. L. 
FRoTHINGHAM. Boston. 1845. 

8. A Plea for the Christian Spirit. By A. B. Muzzry. 
Boston. 1845. 

9. The Excellence of Goodness. A Sermon, preached in 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston. By Turopore 
Parker. 1845. 


Wuart is Christianity? It would be well if we could find 
an answer for this question which would be sufficient for 
practical agreement; that is, which would define the 
spiritual conditions, the personal relations to Christ, the 
sentiments of the heart, the directions and efforts of the 
will, the temper, aspirations, and life,—which, taken to- 
gether, would unquestionably constitute a true Disciple- 
ship. And it would appear, at first sight, that there could 
be no essential difficulty in arriving at such an answer. 
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For Christianity is an Instrument of God’s for producing 
certain definite effects on the hearts and lives of men, for 
establishing certain fixed relations between the Infinite 
source of existence and the children of his Spirit upon 
earth, and wherever these effects appear, wherever these 
relations exist, and moreover are distinctly referred, in 
whatever measure they may be found, to the Christian 
Idea, to the power of God over the heart as the Father 
and Inspirer of Jesus Christ, as his God and our God, his 
Father and our Father, there surely it may be affirmed 
both that Christ is accepted, and that Christianity is pre- 
sent in vital act. 
from a sense of real relations hy which Christ has con- 
nected us with himself and God,—here would appear com- 
bined the practical power, and the open confession of 


Discipleship. 
















Christian frames, expressly proceeding 


Nor is there any controversy respecting what are Chris- 
tian frames, what constitutes the Christianity of the heart, 
the will, the tongue, the life. 
name are absolutely agreed in two things ;—in the condi- 
tions of soul, temper, thought and action, which are its 
final result,—and in the distinct reference of these, in their 
own case, to an efficacy proceeding from their personal 
relations to Christ, from the power and grace of the 
Gospel as an Instrument of God. 
states which constitute the Christian frame may exist, 
without having a Christian origin, is not now the ques- 
tion; in that case they would be coincident with Christi- 
anity without owing to it their existence or necessarily 
involving Discipleship,—but we are speaking now of those 
who recognise this spiritual frame as the perfect state of 
man, and moreover trace their own connection with it to 
the operation of Christ’s spirit, to the efficacy of Christ’s 
mission ; and we say that, so far, all who claim the Christian 
Name are absolutely agreed.—To love the Lord our God, 
with all our hearts, and soul, and strength, and our brother 
as ourselves, and to do this through the avowed and felt 
efficacy of the spiritual relation by which Christianity allies 
us to God and man,—this would be universally admitted 
as the most perfect result of Christian Discipleship, nor is 
there a Sect or Creed on earth which would deny that a 
















All who claim the Christian 


Whether these spiritual 





man fulfilling these conditions was, in all respects, a Chris- 
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tian. They would deny indeed that it was possible to 
reach this spiritual frame except through the operation of 
certain doctrinal views, but they would not deny that the 
frame itself, if attained, both implied an acceptance of 
Christianity, and constituted its living Power. 

Waiving this point respecting the doctrinal antecedents, 
it is evidently possible practically to define that state of 
the affections, mind and life, which all would admit to bea 
true condition of Christian Discipleship. It is not necessary 
that we should fix its Natural History, in order to determine 
what it is. We may agree as to what the Christian frame 
is, though we differ as to the means of reaching it. Chris- 
tianity throws the hearts and characters of men into cer- 
tain known relations to God, to Sin, to Righteousness, to 
the World, to Death, to our Brethren on earth, and to the 
Souls of the departed ; and not only practically to acknow- 
ledge these spiritual relations, but distinctly to attribute 
our own participation in them to the teaching and fellow- 
ship of him whom St. Paul describes as the Second 
Adam, the Spiritual Man, is to be one with Christ, and to 
abide even as branches in the Vine. And we say that the 
relations to earthly and heavenly things into which Chris- 
tianity casts the hearts of its Disciples are certainly known, 
because it will not be denied that Christ is the absolute 
exemplar of a Christian, and that both the inward frame 
of his spirit, and all its living attitudes of action or endu- 
rance, are completely manifested to us. He is perfect man. 
All Christian Theologies agree in that. The aim and 
highest result of the Christian Mission, is to form men in 
his image, to fill them with his spirit, to make their holi- 
ness and their mercy to proceed, like his, not from con- 
straint, but from the connections of their souls with God. 
He is a Christian, then, who recognizes, as a fact, the filial 
relations of the man Christ Jesus to the Father of Spirits, 
and takes it upon him, as his discipleship to that Master, 
to live in the same fellowship himself, to be ever God’s 
true, obedient, holy, and trusting child, amid his own con- 
ditions of existence. Christ’s mighty offices and gifts do 
not prevent the lowest of the sons of men from sharing 
this relation with him, and being also sons of God. It is 
not the place we hold, nor the powers entrusted to us, nor 
the service we are employed on,—but the oneness of our 
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will, the readiness of our heart, the holy faithfulness of 
our work, and the dear contentment of our love, that 
make us God’s children and Christ’s followers. Christ’s 
offices, indeed, were the offices of a man, and his powers, 
through God’s grace, possible to a man ; but our disciple- 
ship does not require us to expect, or aim at, these, but to 
do our Father’s work, the service of his House, though it 
be in the lowest place, in love, eager and conscious 
union with Him ;—though but hidden st ones in the Temple, 
when compared with the great Head of the Corner, still 
not only to perform our part, but to feel that we, too, are 
the placing of His hand, and the dwelling of His Spirit. 

Christianity, then, is the belief that God has given us 
Christ to be a Leader to mankind, to show the perfection 
that is possible to human nature, the communion with 
Himself which human hearts may know, and to solve the 
problem of this Life by setting forth him as the end of 
Discipline, a being tempted even as we are, yet without 
sin, tried only to be perfected, prepared by a child’s faith 
and obedience on earth, for the spiritual enjoyment of 
Heaven, for the open vision of God. 

What, then, is the nature and extent of Christ’s Autho- 
rity? It is that of a Divine Example, of one whom we 
feel to be placed by God for a Light to ‘the world, the ye" 
tern of Duty, to show the power of Faith, the work < 
Love, the human Ideal patiently wrought out amid Pros 
cumstances which none of us can assert to be so foreign 
from our own as to loosen obligation or absolve from imi- 
tation. His Authority lies in the fact, that he commends 
himself to us in the accepted form of the human Redeemer, 
the perfect and all reconciling Man, whose spirit would set 
us right with Life, and De ath, and God. His Authority 
lies in the fact, that we recognize the justice of the 
appointment, that to him all Judgment is committed, 
* because he is the Son of Man,” because he has done the 
work of God himself, and condemned Sin in the flesh, and 
first walked the path of sacrifice in peace, on which he 
asks us to take up our cross and follow, in patience pos- 
sessing our souls. “I am Master and Lord ;—I have 
given you an Example.”—“ If I had not come and spoken 
unto them, they had not had sin: but now they have no 
cloke for theirsin.” ‘If I had not done among them the 
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works which none other man did, they had not had sin: but 
now they have seen both me and my Father.” The Au- 
thority of his Life, of his Spirit, is absolute with us, 
because we have accepted him as God’s well-beloved Son, 
the first-born among many brethren ; because he has the 
witness of our own Conscience, of all within us that partakes 
of the nature of spiritual discernment, that he is true and 
just when he claims for himself that he is the Son of Man 
and the Son of God,—and to fall away from him, to refuse 
imitation and obedience, would be to quench conviction, 
and deny ourselves. 

But how do we know that he came from God, and 
shows God’s will, and speaks God’s truth? Now the im- 
portant question is not how do we know, but do we know? 
is it an irresistible conviction with us? does it shine with 
the clearness of Light into our spirits? could we refuse 
allegiance and abjure his example without a consciousness 
of sin, for that Light was come into the world, and our 
souls loved Darkness? ‘This question, How do we know 
Christ’s divine Authority ? may be a most difficult one to 
answer, because they are not always strictly logical pro- 
cesses that convey absolute convictions to the mind. How 
do we know a good man when we meet him? How can 
we define, so as to communicate to others, the touch of 
his holy power upon our natures? How do we know that 
we are in the presence of God’s higher Agents when we 
feel the glow of truth, or thrill and tremble at a spoken 
word? How do we know that Conscience itself is God’s 
true voice, and that it is the Spirit of our Father that 
impels us to leave all, and follow where it calls? Christ’s 
Authority is even the Authority of Conscience and God, 
of Conscience recognizing its own tendencies in outward 
and living form, of God embodying His will in the person of 
aman, and we know that he has that Authority, because 
we cannot deny it to him, without denying the witnesses 
that rise up in our own nature, and call him Master 
and Lord. The question is not whether such evidences 
as we have, the impressions of Christ conveyed to us by 
his history, are sufficient to produce these convictions,— 
whether a man may not logically deny them, if he is so 
disposed, or if he is so constituted that he does not feel 
their cogency,—but whether having these convictions they 
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do not constitute us Christians, seeing that we receive 
him as God’s Son, and own our obligation to live with 
our Father and our brethren, even as he did. 

We may now advance a step, and state that if this is 
Christianity in its finished work,—the confession by us of 
Jesus, as of a man living in union of Will with God, 
deriving light, strength, and confidence from Him as a 
Child from a Father, and set forth by that Father to 
be a Pattern of Life, and a binding example to all his 
other children, who are promised, if they seek it in his 
spirit, power also to be sons of God, and strength equal 
to their day,—if this be Christianity in its vital effects, 
and that it is so will not be denied, then it is impossible 
for us to see how the practical acceptance of Christ in this 
character can at all be affected, neutralized, or weakened 
by the peculiar views of Theological doctrine with which 
it may be accompanied, or by the peculiar kind of Evi- 
dence upon which it is thus livingly received—We may 
ir think in any manner of so incomprehensible a subject as 
the substance and personality of God, of the Origin of Evil, 
of the mode of its operation when the Divine Spirit touches 
a human heart,—without destroying the essential relation to 
Christ, that of allegiance, obedience, example, the disci- 
pleship of a kindred nature, however weak, to its Lord 
and Guide, willing to be led to our Father, and to own 
in Jesus the stature of all perfect men, the Peace and 
Duty at which we too must aim, if we would be God’s true 
Children. The image of our God,—our own possible 
union with Him through purity and prayer,—our perpe- 
tual consecration by His Spirit ruling in us, approving our 
higher affections, and felt to be gazing on our weakness 
as Christ looked on Peter,—the actual “life which a child 
of God would lead among his brethren shown in the 
Spirit of it, in more ample vicissitudes and details than 
any other life can parallel,—our own Destiny if we incor- 
porate his ruling sentiments into our own being, and in our 
place live truly and trustingly with our God,—so long as 
we see all this in Christ, and take it upon us with an 
absolute acceptance and submission, it is impossible that 
any views of Theological Doctrine can neutralize to us 
his saving power. Theologians indeed may deny the pos- 
sibility of such a frame of. spirit being effectually attained 
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except through the operation of peculiar Creeds, and 
though they cannot deny our own account of our own 
convictions, they may try the tree by its fruit, and declare 
the signs and works of a practical Faith to be wanting,— 
and then, of course, the controversy can by us no longer > 
be pursued, and must await God’s award. 

Then are Doctrines indifferent, and, if we hold the 
essential bond with Christ, approach our Father through 
him as the Example of a Son, may we live without fatal 
injury to our Christianity in connection with any theolo- 
gical views whatever? Yes, with any views that are our 
own; but we must not trifle with simplicity, and tear 
asunder our spiritual being, by attempting a forcible union 
between our own practical convictions, and doctrinal con- 
ceptions which, whether true or not, are not our Truth. 
Individual Truth, Veracity, Honesty, Reality, a character 
growing out of our own Laws of thought, based firmly on 
our own intellectual grounds,—these are essential. There 
is an intimate connection between our views of God and 
the practical relations we establish with Him, and we 
cannot draw healing or nourishing influences from other 
men’s Truth, though they may be able to find in it the 
very virtue which makes our own so precious to ourselves. 
There is a harmony between the Moral and Intellectual 
Life which no genuine mind will venture to disturb, unna- 
turally separating what it feels to be Practical from what 
it believes to be True. Our moral growth proceeds from 
an honest Intellect, from our own faithful perceptions, as 
a plant from its natural soil; and to be careless of Truth 
whilst we seek Improvement, is like carrying in our hands 
a rootless flower, which we dip, here and there, in the 
moisture of vases. 

It may happen, indeed, that the most powerful action 
on our spirits comes from quarters where much that we , 
hold for Truth is rejected, and much that we deem False 
is made even the basis of Instruction and Life—as some 
Protestants are said to feel most devout under the power of 
the Catholic worship,—or as when, in any Church, a master 
spirit, one of God’s rare instruments, exerts a spiritual force 
that it is vain to seek even from the larger truth of common 
minds. In all such cases, are we to remain with the cold 
Truth, or to seek the immediate Excitement, the kindling im- 
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pulse,—to abide in trustful patience by what we believe to be 
true, or follow eagerly what we feel to be quickening’ The 
question may be one of much practical difficulty, or rather it 
may often involve no small sacrifice of taste and inclination, 
and even of what appear high means of improvement, but 
there is nothing whatever that we can place in compa- 
rison with the solemnity of individual Truth, with the 
importance of having a harmony, amounting to an or- 
ganic connection, between the structure of our character 
and the foundations it rests upon, of steadily building our 
House, the Temple of ourselves, upon the rock of our 
own perceptions,—and we must think that there are other 
acts and states to which God gives a deeper blessing than 
to the love of impression, or the quest of an immediate 
operation on the mind, and that among these is the wit- 
nessing totruth, the simplicity of confession, the patient 
waiting by our own fountains until the waters are stirred, 
—to win perhaps the blessing of aiding thereby to freshen 
them into life, and of finding in them perpetual healing 
for ourselves.—We would hold therefore this reverence 
for individual Truth along with the principle, that the 
essence of Christianity may be found in combination with 
all forms of Theological Doctrine that are honestly pro- 
fessed. 

And if the practical acceptance of Christ is not destroyed 
by the peculiar Doctrines that accompany it, neither does 
it seem to rest exclusively on any one kind of E vidence. 
Some found their faith mainly on what is called the 
Internal Evidence, that is, the power with which Chris- 
tianity recommends itself to our spiritual nature. Others 
distrust this as often fanciful and visionary, and rely upon 
historical testimony alone. Nay, some deny that man has 
any spiritual discernment, any faculty competent to judge 
of divine things, and hence maintain that nothing but 
external evidences, supernatural power, clearly shown to 
have accompanied ‘the words and works of C hrist, is sufti- 
cient to establish a conviction that God was with him, or 
to give any warrant to his Doctrines. Now the evidences 
on which we receive Christianity may be of great import- 
ance to ourselves, but surely the practical conviction at 
which we arrive is the one essential thing,—and if we 
agree in the great conclusion, in the absolute acceptance 
Curistian Teacner.—No. 29. 2 F 
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of Christ as the Son of Man and the Son of God, to deny 
our Christianity on account of some supposed weakness in 
the proofs that have convinced us, is to carry Bigotry to a 
most critical precision. A man may deny the cogency of 
the grounds on which others are Christians, that is, deny 
that there is any Jogical necessity for their faith, and think 
that it would be unsafe to rest Christianity exclusively upon 
their reasonings ; but where these others in all the essential 
matters of discipleship arrive precisely at the same re- 
sults with themselves, to exclude them from Christian 
Brotherhood, not for a deficiency of practical faith, but for 
bad reasoning, seems the spirit of Schism itself. Is it of 
essential moment whether we are convinced by the Argu- 
ment from Prophecy, or the Argument from Miracles, or 
by the external proofs of the authenticity of the Gospels, 
or by the self-manifesting power of Christ’s divine per- 
fection? It may be of great moment to ourselves, but 
where the conviction is unquestionable, and all its conse- 
quences accepted, can fellowship be refused? In any other 
matter on Earth would practical agreement be disturbed, 
on account of the variety of reasonings by which different 
men had arrived at oue result ? We read that one Disciple 
believed, because Christ said unto him, “ I saw thee under 
the fig tree,’—and to know the grounds of his faith, it 
would be necessary to stand in that presence, and look in 
the speaker’s face, and feel the power that belonged to 
him. ‘To another who recognised him as the Christ of 
God, he declared, “ Flesh and blood [outward signs] have 
not revealed it unto you, but the spirit of my Father.” 
The faith of John, who lay on his Lord’s bosom, and the 
faith of Thomas, who must place his hands on the print of 
the nails, were not likely to be the same either in quality 
or origin, but Christ accepted both. There is a Christian 
union that ought not to be affected by any considerations 
either of Doctrine or of Evidence. For Christianity is 
the spirit of Goodness, developed, realised, defined, ren- 
dered authoritative and binding, by the actual example of 
Jesus Christ. And where there is no Christian obligation 
that is not owned, no Christian relation that is not 
cherished, no Christian view of Life, and Death, and God, 
and Heaven, that is not sought as a fountain of Peace and 
Love, and all because a real man did lead this life with 
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God, and is set forth by the Father, testifying to his other 
Children, “This is my Son,”—where these are, can there be 
any thing else whatever essential to Christian fellowship ?— 
‘We saw one casting out Devils in thy name, said John, and 
we forbad him, because he followeth not with us. Forbid him 
not, said the Saviour, for he that is not against us is for 
us.” This is the restrictive rule that Christendom may 
apply without Schism,—he that is not against us, is for us: 
or that other, “ By this shall all men know that you are 
my Disciples, if you have love one for another.” 

In how many practical ways might the fellowship of the 
Christian spirit be unequivocally shown and proved !—and 
in no other way can it be certainly shown at all. Ifthe land 
was stirred from centre to circumference by efforts and 
struggles to realize the Christianity of the Sermon on the 
Mount, to suppress sin, immorality, unbrotherly passions, 
unholy living, which are manifest infidelity,—as it is, for the 
sake of a doctrinal S\ mbol ora sacerdotal garment, what an 
expansion might there be of the spirit of Christ in sympathiz- 
ing hearts that The ology now severs, and what a strengthen- 
ing of that spiritual force to which God has entrusted the 
conquest of evil. Where multitudes are perishing for the 
bread of Life, nay, famishing for the bread that perisheth 
itself, what is Christianity, the Church of Christ, the great 
spiritual Power of the world, devising in its heart of hearts 
for the healing of the nations? Alas! it seems a bitter scoff 
to name the religious interests of the day,—the Trinita- 
rian Controversy, and the Apostolic Succession. With 
these the Christian Church feeds the hungry, and clothes 
the naked, and opens the eyes of the blind, and preaches 
peace on Earth. For these some contend all their lives, 
and some are persecuted, and some have to shrink away 
from all they have known and loved, and consume their 
hearts in lonely sorrow, and die almost doubting whether 
Christianity has blessed the world. Evil goes unchal- 
lenged, and sufferings unrelieved, and oppressions un- 
abated, and wrongs unredressed,—whilst free Thought, in 
whatever close connection with the love of God and the 
obedience of Christ, has the world’s dread, fear and scorn 
turned full upon it. Supposed error breaks Christian fel- 
lowship more than known vice. Heresy is questioned at 
the door and turned back, while Sin is free to pass into the 
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Sanctuary, and even lay its hand upon the Altar. The 
great want of the Church in these days is a true test of 
spiritual Fellowship,—the Christianity of the life of Christ, 
that would make each of us a brother towards men, a child 
towards God, and hear ever from the very lips of our Fore- 
runner, these words addressed to ourselves,—“ Brother ! 
Follower! let not your heart be troubled, live true, and 
trust your God!” 

The principles of Christian Communion which we have 
laid down, have found their chief supporters among the 
Unitarians. A case, however, has lately arisen in America 
which may have the effect of testing whether the principles 
have been fully adopted even by them, or whether they have 
been contending only for their own liberty, clear-sighted 
to the injustice of the Orthodox when they give a defini- 
tion of Christianity by which they are excluded, yet re- 
serving to themselves a privilege of so defining Chris- 
tianity as to exclude others. The case is thus stated by 
Mr. Furness, of Philadelphia, a man justly valued in this vi 
country for the power and beauty with which he has eli- 
cited the moral evidences of Christianity. 


‘*‘ Hitherto the contest of liberal Christianity has been with 
Orthodoxy, and Unitarians have been the assertors of freedom of 
conscience and inquiry, and Christian charity, and in the ardour 
of our liberality we have insisted over and over again, that whe- 
ther a man believe in the trinity or the unity of God, whether he 
receive the tenets of the orthodox faith or reject them, is a small 
matter, if he only has a free, honest, charitable temper. We 
have taken up the noble doctrine of the Apostle, and declared 
that without a charitable spirit a man is nothing, though he have 
all faith so that he could remove mountains, and that with cha- 
rity he is all, whatever may be the errors of his understanding. 
So far we have done well. To those who believe more than we 
do, we have been disposed to extend the utmost liberality. We , 
have been ready to admit them into our pulpits, even though they 
refused to accord the same courtesy to us. But how is it with 
those who have recently appeared in our own body, who believe 
less than we do? 

We shall obtain something like an answer to this question by 
looking at the state of things which has arisen among Unitarian 
Christians in that part of our country where Unitarianism flou- 
rishes in the greatest strength. Separated as this religious society 
is from the great body of those to whom we most nearly approxi- 
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mate in matters of religious faith, there may be many of my 
hearers only slightly or not at all informed as to the circumstances 
to which I refer. Let me, therefore, for your information, state 
the case which has arisen. 

The chief strength of our religious denomination is, you know, 
in New England, in Boston and its vicinity. There our brethren 
have been asserting, for some thirty years back, the great princi- 
ple of religious liberty. They have insisted distinctly and elo- 
quently upon the right and duty of private judgment. It has 
followed as a natural consequence, that all, the younger members 
of our body especially, have sought to exercise this right and 
discharge this duty. Being taught to prove all things, to judge 
for themselves, to abjure all human authority in the sacred sub- 
ject of religion, they have endeavoured to follow this teaching, 
and they have arrived, in the exercise of this freedom, at certain 
conclusions, which they consider, no doubt, as in advance of 
the views of Unitarians generally, and which, at all events, differ 
materially from the modes of thought generally received among 
us. Among these free inquirers, is a clergyman, Theodore Par- 
ker, settled at West Roxbury, about six miles from Boston, to 
whose character, talents, learning and devotedness, all parties 
unite in paying the homage of their respect. He has expressed 
his peculiar opinions with great freedom and boldness, both in the 
pulpit and through the press. He writes with a stirring eloquence, 
and is listened to by large numbers with great interest, and many 
who were once sceptical, have had awakened in them a new sense 
of the worth and solemnity of the vital principles of religion. But 
the course he has pursued, has excited very great alarm among 
those denominated liberal Christians. 

The custom of exchanging pulpits prevails, as you probably 
know, more generally in Buston and its vicinity than elsewhere. 
There a minister seldom preaches much more than half the time in 
his own pulpit. This custom of exchanging has its advantages. 
It had its origin in mere courtesy; still it has become so well 
established that it is considered a mark of Christian fellowship. 
Of this courtesy, Mr. Parker has ceased, almost entirely, to be an 
object. Nearly all the Unitarian pulpits have been clused against 
him. Numbers go out of Boston almost every Sunday to hear 
him in his own church. Thus things have gone on. But recently 
Mr. Sargent, one of the ministers of the poor who are supported, 
and whose churches have been built, by the associated Unitarian 
churches of Boston, ventured to exchange with Mr. Parker; a 
step which occasioned so strong an expression of disapproval from 
the friends and supporters of the ministry of the poor, that Mr. 
Sargent has thought fit to resign his situation, and the whole 
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matter has produced no small stir. Another of our brethren, Mr. 
Clarke, has expressed his wish and, I believe, his intention to 
exchange with Mr. Parker, and this has added to the interest 
which is felt in the present position of things. 

‘* Now, my friends, I have stated this case to you, not merely 4 » 
for your information, or to gratify an idle curiosity, but becaus 
I believe it to be your duty and mine to form an opinion upon 
this subject. This is our duty as men, as Christians, as professors 
of liberal Christianity. And furthermore, I wish you to look at 
this case, side by side, with that Christian principle, which it is 
the aim of this discourse to exhibit. The spirit of Theodor 
Parker, as a man, as an honest seeker of truth, as a faithful and 
eloquent preacher of the great moral principles which consti- 
tuted the sum and substance of the preaching of Christ himself, 
is unquestioned. All recognize—all admit it. He gives evidence 
then of that spirit which is the only true badge of Christian 
discipleship. It is of littke moment, comparatively, what he thinks 
upon certain points, or what he says; his life bears witness fo1 
him. The boldness with which he has avowed his honest convic- 
tions, affords some presumption of his love of truth, that spirit 


which led Christ to encounter the opposition of the world. ‘ 
‘* For my own part, I cannot help feeling very deeply, that in 

withdrawing from him the courtesy of an occasional exchange 

our brethren at the Eastward fall short of those large principles 

of religious liberty which they have been for years so eloquenth) 

asserting. They have placed themselves in a false position. 

Have they not taken the very same attitude toward this, their 

brother, which their orthodox brethren took towards them som: 

thirty years since? To be sure, they are not quite so denuncia- 

tory. They are not, it may be, denunciatory at all. But ther 

the orthodox themselves were not so violent against Unitarians, 

as the old Catholic church was against the first who ventured to 

dissent from her opinions. Still, in Catholics and in the orthodox, 

one and the same exclusive spirit was discernible; and now ws 

grieve to add, even those who style themselves liberal Christians 

are giving evidence of that same spirit. Thev have had charity , 


and to spare for those who believe more than they do. But for 
those who believe less, the mantle of their liberality is all too 
narrow. They have abjured the authority of written creeds 
They have insisted that, however great faith is, charitv is far 
greater. but now, it appears, that Unitarians have a creed after 
all, an unwritten creed, to be sure, but still a creed, from which 
he who dissents is expected to withdraw from their fellowship. 
It appears to me very plainly, that this is all wrong, radically 
wrong; wrong in principle. Christianity is not a form of 
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opinion, but a spirit. The kingdom of God is not in word, but 
in power. 

«« And besides, I account it a manifest insult to truth to fear 
the slightest breath of error. If Mr. Parker is wrong, he can 
be shown to be wrong. If what he says is a delusion of his own 
brain, what can it avail against the truth of Almighty God? 
I care not what his talents and learning and eloquence may be, 
they are all but dust in the balance against the divine force of 
truth. Give him a fair field then, and see how Truth shall 
triumph. It is admitted, I believe, that he says a great deal of 
truth, and says it exceedingly well, to the edifying of the souls of 
his hearers. He is listened to with seriousness by very serious- 
minded persons. It is only occasionally, not always and through- 
out, in all his discourses, that he is held to inculcate what is erro- 
neous. Have we any sense of the greatness of truth then, when 
we stand in dread of such brief and occasional statements of what 
we consider error? 

‘Ah, but, it will be said, the faith of people will be shaken by 
such statements. Then I say, that a faith so easily shaken must 
be shaking already. It cannot deserve the name of faith. It 
can have no root in personal conviction. And the sooner it is 
shaken all to pieces, the better. There will then be room and 
necessity for the formation of a better-grounded faith. This dread 
of new opinions proves, I fear, not an attachment to the truth, 
but the unbelief of those who cherish it. They feel that the 
ground is not firm under their feet, that they are standing, not 
upon the solid rock of the everlasting mountain, but upon an 
avalanche of snow, which the slightest concussion of the air, even 
so much as may be occasioned by a mere whisper, will send 
tumbling down into the abyss. 

“‘ Possibly, it may be said, that Mr. Parker’s views are very 
plausible ; that he sets them forth with great power; that they 
are made in his hands to look very much like truth, and that 
therefore he is not to be listened to. If such be the case, who 
are they who will venture to assume the responsibility of standing 
between him and the public, and of preventing, as far as in them 


lies, his access to the public ear? Certainly not those, they are 
not the persons to take upon themselves this responsibility, who 
cannot make it clear that he is wrong. How do they know but 
he is right, if they cannot see the difference between his views and 
the truth? 

‘On the other hand, it is much more probably urged against 
him, that what he says is so false, so evidently wide of the truth, 
that on this account he ought not to be heard. To this I may 
say, that if his views are so glaringly false, their fallacy may be 
all the more easily shown; nay, if they are so erroneous, they 
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will be seen to be erroneous, without showing. At all events, 
this exclusion of him from the pulpits to which he was once ad- 
mitted—this refusal of an occasional exchange with him once or 
twice in a year, is, to say the least, not very wise policy,as the result 
bears witness. He has been invited, I hear, to go and settle in 
Boston. This he has declined doing; but he has consented, I 
understand, with the consent of his own people, to preach once 
every Sunday in that city. His ability and eloquence are sufti- 
cient to attract large numbers around him. The interest in his 
preaching in general, and in his peculiar views in particular, must, 
of course, be heightened by the position into which he has been 
forced. And in the exposition of his opinions, he will have the 
great advantage of having secured in a measure the sympathy of 
his hearers beforehand, and his influence will, of course, be in- 
creased. 

“But you will ask, What are his opinions? I reply, that all 
his writings, of which I have any knowledge, evince the strongest 
faith in the great moral principles of Christianity, in those prac- 
tical truths which are presented in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and in the teachings of Christ generally. These truths he illus- 
trates and enforces with no ordinary boldness and power. His 
heart comes out with his words. He may offend good taste 
occasionally, and sometimes his style may not be the simplest, 
but it is evident that he writes and speaks from strong personal 
conviction. He aims to regenerate, enliven, and exalt the human 
soul. It is not to be questioned, that the eternal principles of 
justice, holiness, and love, are more precious in his eyes than 
gold, yea, than fine gold. He reverences also the spirit of Christ. 
Thus he speaks of Christ in a recently published discourse: ‘Je- 
sus is the greatest person of the ages; the proudest achievement 
of the human race—he taught the Absolute Religion—Love to 
God and man. That God has yet greater men in store, I doubt 
not; to say this, is not to detract from the majestic character of 
Christ, but to affirm the omnipotence of God. When they come, 
the old contest will be renewed—the living Prophet stoned ; the 
dead one worshipped. Be that as it may, there are duties he 
teaches us far different from those most commonly taught. He 
was the greatest fact in the whole history of man. Had he con- 
formed to what was told him by men; had he counselled only 
with flesh and blood, he had been nothing but a poor Jew; the 
world had lost that rich endowment of religious genius, that 
richest treasure of religious life, the glad tidings of the one Religion, 
Absolute and True. What if he had said, as others, ‘‘ none can 
be greater than Moses—none so great!”’ He had beena dwarf; 
the spirit of God had faded from his soul! But he conferred 
with God, not men; took counsel of his hopes, not his fears. 
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Working for men, with men, by men, trusting in God, and pure 
as Truth, he was not scared at the little din of Church and State, 
and trembled not, though Pilate and Herod were made friends 
only to crucify him, that was a born King of the world. Methinks 
I hear that lofty spirit say to you or me, Poor brother, fear not, 
nor despair. The goodness actual in me is possible for all. God 
is near thee now as then to me; rich as ever in truth, as able 
to create, as willing to inspire. Daily and nightly He showers 
down his infinitude of light. Open thine eyes to see, thy heart 
to live. Lo, God is here.’ ”’ 


It appears from Mr. Parker’s own statement,* that in 
1841 he preached an Ordination Sermon at South Boston, 
and that since that time the Unitarian Ministers have, for 
the most part, ceased to treat him as one of their body. 
This Sermon has been published in ‘ Parker’s Miscellaneous 
Writings,’ and is entitled, “A Discourse on the Transient 
and Permanent in Christianity.” Its doctrine is, that the 
Christianity of the Church and of Society is temporary 
and progressive, and the Christianity of Christ alone, to 
which men may approach continually if they are faithful, 
absolute and eternal.—‘ No doubt an age will come, in 
which ours shall be reckoned a period of darkness—like 
the sixth century—when men groped for the wall, but 
stumbled and fell, because they trusted a transient notion, 
not an eternal truth; an age when temples were full of 
idols, set up by human folly, an age in which Christian 
light had scarce begun to shine into men’s hearts. But 
while this change goes on—while one generation of opi- 
nions passes away, and another rises up, Christianity itself, 
that pure Religion which exists eternal in the constitution 
of the soul, and the mind of God, is always the same. The 
Word that was before Abraham, in the very beginning, 
will not change, for that word is Truth. From this Jesus 
subtracted nothing; to this he added nothing. But he 
“ame to reveal it as the secret of God, that cunning men 
could not understand, but which filled the souls of men 
meek and lowly of heart. This truth we owe to God; the 
revelation thereof to Jesus, our elder brother, God’s chosen 
Son.” + 


* Letter to the Boston Association of Congregational Ministers, p. 6. 
+ Parker’s Miscellaneous Writings, p. 160. 
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Mr. Parker illustrates his position by showing the tran- 
sitoriness of the doctrines that have been maintained from 
time to time on the origin and authority of the Scriptures, 
and here we suppose was the Rock of Offence. 

A year afterwards Mr. Parker published a volume, enti- 
tled, “ A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion.” 
In this work he speaks thus of the Authority of Christ, 
and of its independence on Miracles :—“ Practically speak- 
ing, a miracle is a most dubious thing; in this case its 
proof the most uncertain. But on the supposition our 
conviction of the truth of Christianity rests on the fact 
that Christ wrought the alleged miracles, then is Christi- 
anity itself a most uncertain thing. We in this age can 
never be so sure of Religion, though our soul testify to its 
truth, as the old Jews, who rejected Christianity, and yet 
had their senses to testify to the miracles. The proof of 
Christianity was the sensation of the evangelists ; we can 
be no more certain of its truth than of the fact that Jesus 
had no human father! But this question of miracles, F 
whether true or false, is of no religious significance. When 
Mr. Locke said the doctrine proved the miracle, not the 
miracle the doctrine, he admitted their worthlessness. 
They can be useful only to such as deny our internal power 
of discerning truth. Now the doctrine of Christianity 
eternally true. It requires only to be understood to be 
accepted. It is a matter of direct and positive knowledge, 
dependent on no outside authority, while the Christian 
miracles are, at best, but a matter of testimony, and there- 
fore of secondary and indirect knowledge.” * 

For these, and kindred sentiments, Mr. Parker was vir- 
tually excommunicated by his brethren. For a year, in 
1843-4, Mr. Parker was in Europe. On his return he was 
invited to a ministerial exchange by Mr. Sargent, one of 
the Ministers of the Poor in Boston. Upon this, the 
Executive Committee of the Fraternity of Churches, who 
have this Ministry under their charge, expressly forbade all 
future exchanges with Mr. Parker. Mr. Sargent felt this 
to be an interference, not only with his own liberty, but 
with his Christian sympathies, and declined to retain his 
ministry under the restrictions. ‘The Committee at once 


* Discourse of Religion, p. 279. 
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accepted his resignation. And thus a Body representing the 
liberal Christianity of Boston refuses to Mr. Parker Chris- 
tian fellowship, because he does not take their views of the 


A evidence of Christianity, and expels Mr. Sargent from his 
Ministry to the Poor, because he will not consent to ex- 
clude Mr. Parker from his pulpit. Of this latter feature 
Mr. Parker speaks thus :— 

‘‘ Now, Gentlemen, there is one matter on which you will allow 
me to pause a moment. The Fraternity of Churches is, I sup- 
pose, virtually, though not formally, under the direction of certain 
members of your association. Now that Fraternity has virtually 
expelled from his office a minister engaged in a noble and Chris- 
tian work, and performing that work with rare ability and success. 
You have thus expelled him from his place, simply because he ex- 
tended ministerial fellowship to me in common with ministers of 
several other denominations. The case of Mr. Sargent is peculiar, 
and I must dwell a moment on a few particulars respecting it. If 
I rightly remember, his family contributed largely to the erection 

y and embellishment of the Chapel out of which he is expelled. He 
has himself spent freely his own property for the Poor under his 
charge, and has been untiring in his labours. No shadow of re- 
proach attaches to his name. He is above suspicion of immo- 
rality ; but on the contrary, is distinguished beyond his fellows by 
the excellence of his character, and the nobleness of his life. A 
righteous and a self-denying man, he went out into the lanes and 
highways of Boston, gathering together the poor and the for- 
saken, and formed a society which prospered under his ministry 
and became strongly attached to him. And yet, Gentl men, 
some of you have seen fit, knowing all these circumstances, by de- 
manding of him a pledge that he would never exchange with me 
—to drive away from the field of his labours and the arms of his 
parish this noble man—solely because he extended the usual 
ministerial fellowship to me, and yet I still continue a member of 
your association! I think he has never ‘been accused, perhaps 

. not suspected, of preaching in his pulpit, or even believing in his 
study, the peculiar doctrines of my own Theology, which are so 


obnoxious to some of you, and apparently reckoned worse than a 
if 


grave moral offence. It may be said that Mr. Sargent was 
minister over a Vassal-church, and the Fraternity were his /eudal 
superiors, and this seems to be true. You will say, furthermore, 
that the Boston Association as a whole, is not re¢ sp nsible for the 
acts of the Fraternity; and this is doubtless the case; but as | 
think some of its members are accountable, to them let the above 
remarks apply. I pass to another matter 
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“The Unitarians have no recognized and public Creed. It 
used to be their glory. At the Theological School in Cambridge 
I subscribed no Symbolical Books; at my ordination I[ assented to 
no form of doctrines—neither Church nor Council requesting it. 
When I became a member of your learned body, no one asked 
me of my opinions, whether orthodox or heterodox. No one 
even demanded a promise that I should never change an opinion 
or discover a new truth! I know well, Gentlemen, that I differ, 
and that very widely, from the systems of Theology which are 
taught, and from the Philosophy which underlies those systems. 
I have no wish to disguise my Theology, nor shelter it beneath the 
authority of your association. Let it stand or fall by itself. But 
still, I do not know that I have transgressed the limits of Unitari- 
anism, for I do not know what those limits are. It is a great 
glory to a liberal association to have no Symbolical Books, but a 
great inconvenience that a sect becoming exclusive should not 
declare its Creed. I cannot utter the Shibboleth of a party till I 
first hear it pronounced in the orthodox way. I shall presently 
proceed to beg you to point out the limits of scientific freedom, 
and tell the maximum of theological belief which distinguishes you 
from the ‘ Orthodox’ on the one side, and the minimum thereof, 
which distinguishes you from the ‘ Infidels’ on the other side. 

‘‘ Gentlemen, you refuse me fellowship; you discuss the ques- 
tion whether you shall expel me from your association, and you 
actually, though indirectly, prohibit me, as I understand it, from 
preaching ‘the great and Thursday lecture.’ Gentlemen, I wish 
to know distinctly the ground you take in this matter. It is not 
altogether plain why you put yourselves in your peculiar attitude 
towards me. Mr. Sargent is expelled for granting me ministerial 
fellowship. He was an accessory after the fact in my alleged 
heresies ; and being but a Vassal of the Fraternity, and therefore 
within their power, is punished, while the Principal of the mischief 
is allowed to go unscathed, and other clergymen who exchange 
with me, but have no feudal lords, retain their places as before. 
Here the issue is obvious, and Mr. Sargent is expelled from his 
pulpit for positive Misprison of Heresy, if | may make use of such a 
term. Of course the same decree excludes him from his pulpit 
and the association. But I am told that Mr. Pierpont was quite 
as effectually excluded from the actual fellowship of your associa- 
tion, as even myself ; for while three of the city members of your 
association have continued to extend ministerial fellowship to me 
—Mr. Pierpont, Mr. Sargent, and Mr. Clarke,—only three,— 
Mr. Gannett, Mr. Sargent, and Mr. Clarke—if I am rightly in- 
formed, have extended that fellowship to him since the time of 
the famed Hollis-street Council! Yet I think he is guilty of no 
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heresy,—theological and speculative heresy I mean, for in practical 
affairs it is well known that his course is the opposite of that pur- 
sued by most of his brethren in the citv.’”’-—Letter to the Boston 
Association of Congregational Ministers, p. 7-10. 


The question involved in this case is—-what are the pro- 
per grounds of Christian Communion? Does a man who 
cannot accept Christianity on miraculous evidences, neces- 
sarily cease to be a Christian? Mr. Parker accepts Christ 
as “the chiefest incarnation of God,” “ the organ through 
which the Infinite spoke,” “ standing still before us as the 
highest ideal ever realized on the earth.’ Again he says 
of him :— Rarely, almost never, do we see the vast 
divinity within that soul, which, new though it was in the 
flesh, at one step goes before the world whole thousands of 
years, judges the race, decides for us questions we dare 
not agitate as yet, and breathes the very breath of hea- 
venly love. The Christian world, aghast at such awful 
beauty in the flesh, transfixed with wonder as such a spirit 
rises in his heavenly flight, veils its face, and says, ‘It is a 
God. Such thought are not for men. Such life betrays 
the God. And is it not the Divine which the flesh 
enshrouds? ‘To speak in figures—the brightness of his 
glory—the express image of his person—the clear resem- 
blance of the all-beautiful—the likeness of God in which 
man is made.—Here indeed was the greatest soul of all 
the sons of men—one before whom the majestic mind of 
Grecian sages and of Hebrew seers must veil its face. 
His perfect obedience made him free. So complete was 
it, that but a single will dwelt in him and God; and he 
could say, ‘I and the Father are one.” For this reason 
his teaching was absolute—God’s word was in him.” Mr, 
Parker is no advocate of philosophical anti-supernaturalism. 
He has no difficulty in recognizing the possibility of 
miracles. He does not attempt to account for the mind 
of Christ, or to analyze the divine greatness that dwelt in 
him. But the outward miracles, the miracles wrought dy 
him—miracles of self-manifestation or for the purpose of 
evidence—these he does not find supported by historical 
probabilities which compel his assent. We do not agree 
with Mr. Parker in these views. We cannot separate 
Christ from the circumstances in which he is presented to 
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us. The sketch is given in life and action; and we cannot 
take away the canvass and the colours, and yet preserve 
the likeness. The Christ is never described in the Gospels, 
but always shown, seen, and heard, and we cannot detach 
him from his works and words. To us he is manifested 
amid supernatural conditions; and we cannot remove 
these without destroying the manifestation. It is not that 
we regard the supernatural as insulated testimonies that 
God’s power was with him, but as part of the portraiture. 
They are not evidences in the sense of external attesta- 
tions to something else, for as such they would be inca- 
pable of historical proof, but as themselves the very circum- 
stances in which the manifestation of Christ’s spirit took 
place. But still Mr. Parker declares that he receives the 
same Idea, the same Image, the same Character, without 
these circumstances. Are we to deny him the Christian 
Name because he receives the same Views, the same Mind, 
through, as he supposes, somewhat different media of mani- 
festation ? Those who maintain that Miracles are the only 
proper evidences of a Kevelation, will not maintain that they 
are the essence of the Revelation; they must be the evi- 


dences of something besides themselves, for the sake of 
which they were wrought. Now, those who accept this 
essence—this something of which Miracles are only the 
proofs—must be admitted to be believers in the Revelation, 
—else men would be excommunicated from the Christian 
Church, simply for believing too readily, that is, for be- 
lieving on what others regard as imsufficient grounds. 
Those who accept the same conclusions with ourselves are 
our fellow-believers, by whatever path they reach these con- 
clusions. If it is said that the conclusion to be reached is 
that Christianity is a miraculous Revelation, Mr. Parker 
does not deny this: he believes it. But the divine and 
peculiar connection with God he refers to the soul of Jesus, 
and judges of this by its spiritual signs. The miracles 
wrought within Christ, and miracles wrought dy him—his 
inspiration by God, and external works of supernatural 
power, are to him widely different things. He accepts 
the divinely-inspired Son of God, but thinks that spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned, and that flesh and blood 
have not revealed it unto him. Now it might be very 
reasonable to doubt whether the world in general would 
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arrive at such results upon such evidences; but to deny 
that the man who does reach these results in this way is a 
Christian, is either to disbelieve him upon the subject of 
his own convictions, or to unchristianize him—not on ac- 
count of faith but on account of logic. There are some 
who make the resurrection of Jesus the essential part of 
Christianity. yes in what sense do they hold it essential? 
As the evidence of human immortality. Is it then the evi- 
dence, or the conviction, that is essential? The question 
is not een es the miracle as Evidence is important to 
the world in general, but whether the man who holds 
thi » Dov ‘trine of which it is but the evidence, is to be un- 


christianized. Mr. Parker believes human immortality, 
and finds spiritual proof of it in the fact that there lived a 
real man so manifestly allied to G od and eternal Goodness. 


He believes in the resurrection of Christ and of all men, 
but doubts whether he walked this earth again, in bodily 
~ Again we differ with Mr. Parker; the resurrection 

f Christ is to us the fact that bridges the chasm between 
eh Jewish ground, on which alone the Apostles stood up 
to th : hour of the Ascension, and the Christian ground to 
which they passed after that event. By that way they as- 
scended up with him into Heaven, and saw his relations to 
mankind in eternaland spiritual hghts. But still this is a 
question about external means and evidences. Mr. Parker 
denies not one Doctrine, refuses not one practical or spi- 
ritual relation to Christ, as the son of God and the son of 
Man, which any other Christian accepts. Are we to re- 

e him Christian fellowship, through the fear that others 
might not find a safe way to Christian faith, by the path 
that is unquestionably sufficient for him ? Have we nothing 
better to do, than to prove to men that they ought not to 
believe in Christ ; that their grounds of faith ought to pro- 
duce scepticism; and that “to believe with the heart,” 
and cleave with the soul, and, as 2 true Disciple, feel the 
touch and power of the Master on the subdued and yield- 
ing spirit,—is not sufficient ? 

It will be argued in reply that the Gospels are full of 
Miracles, and that they contain our only accounts of Christ. 
But Mr. Parker would answer that the Gospels are not 
Autobiographies, that they are not Christ’s account of his 
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own mind and life; that they are a record of the various 
impressions produced by him, or by reported accounts of 
him, on most diverse minds not freed from a liability to 
error; that it is the one living Christ whom they enable 
us to know who is our Master, and not the confused and 
multiform impressions of him received by others,—and 
that Unitarians who eliminate the miraculous conception, 
on internal probabilities alone, and without any justifica- 
tion from criticism, must, in consistency, leave others to 
judge how far they can carry that process without cutting 
away their Christian belief. We do not see on what 
grounds such an Answer could be resisted. For the ques- 
tion is not whether Mr. Parker is in error, but whether 
he is a Christian disciple, and whether other men have 
any right to define for him what Christianity is; and 
whether it is not as exclusive to excommunicate a 
man on account of the peculiar evidences on which he 
receives Christianity, as on account of the peculiar doc- 
trines he finds in it. If we define Christianity so as to 
exclude Mr. Parker, he believing that “God spoke in 
Jesus,” and in him “ taught the perfect religion,” how are 
we to blame the orthodox, when they define Christianity so 
as to exclude ws? Are we more orthodox than the ortho- 
dox, that we should insist, not only upon our own spirit, 
but upon the letter also ? 

We have discussed this question in relation to the true 
principles of Christian Communion, rather than with a 
view to the narrower considerations affecting ministerial 
exchanges, which a thousand causes may render unsuitable 
or inexpedient, without necessarily implying the absence 
of brotherly feeling or spiritual fellowship, though a 
Church must be rich in instruments with power to 
touch men’s hearts and elevate their thoughts, that can 
afford to cast Theodore Parker from its bosom, within 
which he would willingly abide. But his brethren in 
Boston, so far as they are represented by the “ Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches,” distinctly discuss his case on the 
grounds of Christian fellowship, see nothing in his spirit 
or profession to win for him admission into a Christian 
community, pronounce his views “ radically erroneous 
and subversive of the authority of Scripture,” exclude 
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him, to use an American figure, from the “ Christian plat- 
form,” and expel from his office a man devoted to the mi- 
nistry of the poor, and not differing from themselves in 
doctrine, solely for admitting Mr. Parker into his pulpit. 

We are not aware in this country of any case exactly 
parallel to that of Mr. Parker, or requiring the application 
of the principles which we have endeavoured to establish in 
relation to it. His views of the inadequacy of miracles as 
proofs and attestations, the real occurrence of which is to 
be established by historical testimony before we admit the 
Revelation of which they are the alleged sanctions, would 
be received by many philosophical thinkers, even of the 
most orthodox schools. But it is rarely perhaps in this 
country, that a mind parts with all faith in outward mi- 
racles, and yet retains faith in the divine formation of 
Christ’s mind, in the absolute perfection of his Reli- 
gion and his Character. But the great principles of 
Christian fellowship cannot be violated in relation to 
one “member” without the shock being felt through the 
whole “body.” And there is it, for the sake of “the 
body,” and out of reverence for the one “ Spirit” which 
rules in all, that we earnestly deprecate this “ schism” 
among those whom we claim as brethren and fellow-mem- 
bers in the Church of Christ. 


CuristiaAn Teacner.—No., 29. 



















































Art. IV.—THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., late Head Master of 
Rugby School. Collected and Republished. London: 
Fellowes, Ludgate-strect, 1845. 


Tue volume before us is an acceptable addition to those 
previously published, and will be to many readers wholly 
new. Few, except the author’s immediate friends, can 
have been able to follow him in country newspapers and 
fugitive pamphlets, and none but classical scholars are 
likely to possess his edition of Thucydides, from which two 
essays are now extracted. The prominent subjects of the 
new volume are political, and as such alone we shall here 
notice them, especially since we have already given so large 
attention to the other sides of Arnold’s mind in religious 
and ecclesiastical relations. 

For many reasons, we hope, these essays will be read 
with greater interest and profit, and much more exten- 
sively, than at the moments of original publication. In 
the hurry of political contest, men do not listen with im- 
partiality, and numbers make it a rule not to open their 
vars at all to arguments from an opposite side. The 
crises of excitement are now past; yet most of the mala- 
dies remain, and calm search for a cure is more called for 
than ever. Statistical and other facts have been made 
notorious in later years, which give us great vantage- 
ground in exploding false theories and vain remedies ; 
meanwhile, Arnold’s political and ecclesiastical opponents 
have learnt that his religion was unaffected, deeply-seated, 
and pervading his whole man; that his charity embraced 
their persons, where it deprecated their proceedings ; that 
his public spirit zealously aimed at the support of Order, 
Law, Authority, Property, and Noble Rank, as essential 
means for blessing the mass of the community with Inde- 
pendence and Freedom, Knowledge and Goodness. On 
topics which concern the welfare of the labouring popula- 
tion, we are encouraged to believe that few voices would at 
this moment be more widely heard by the English nobility 
and gentry, than Arnold’s; and there is a spirit in this 
volume which will leave its echo in many bosoms. 
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Among the hundreds of able men who have conducted 
education in our Public Schools and Universities, it is 
hard to find a second, whose energy and deep public inte 
rest so overflowed to sympathize with those millions of his 
countrymen who never came under lis eye. Nay, among 
the far more numerous body of active and zealous men, 
whose exertions carried the Reform Bill into a law, it is 
equally difficult to find any who, like Arnold, sagaciously 
discerned its imperfection as a legislative measure, and its 
inadequacy to remove the miserics of the country, had it 
been made ever so perfect. In the midst of that great 
excitement, Arnold maintained that the Reform Bull did 
not embrace a sufficient number of classes in the repre- 
sentation ;—a fact which, we think, has been long sine 
brought to light. His own scheme added to the Bill a 
plan for the representation of the agricultural and manu- 
facturing labourers, and of the monied and commercial 
interests as such (pp. 153, 154). Yet we do not say that 
any of the calamities and disorders which have since occur. 
red would hereby have been obviated; for we hold it as 
undoubted, that the grievances of our labourers are, as 
Arnold declares, social, far more than political; and they 
are too ignorant themselves to know how to remove them 
On this subject he has the merit of having strongly 
uttered his voice, before the name of Chartism was heard 
before Mr. Oastler, Thomas Carlyle and Lord Ashley had 
commenced their various careers; and while as yet the 
masses of Birmingham were shouting for “nothing but 
the Bill.’ Arnold’s historical acquaintance with Greee 
and Rome had at an early time showed him that th 
nature of our present crisis is, the struggle of Rich and 
Poor; and how untractable such a disorder generalls 
proves, unless large social and pecuniary concessions art 
made on the part of the rich. To this topic he addressed 
himself in the end of the excellent Essay on the Social! 
Progress of States, prefixed to his first volume of Thucy- 
dides. The danger incurred from masses of men living in 
towns, without organization, without property, in no clos 
contact with a superior class, animated by the pride of 
freedom and the brutal ignorance of slaves,—haunted the 
soul of Arnold as a ghastly apparition. We think he has 
much overrated both the ignorance and the ferocity of 
2G 
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our town workmen ; yet if there be over- painting, there is 
still too substantial a truth in his representations. Once 

more; while no man could more vehemently desire na- 
tional education in its widest and highest sense, and while 
(we think) he would not have shrunk from rather despotic 
measures to overbear dissenting scruples,* he broadly lays 
down—what we heartily wish that ‘ae one for Ireland 
as on as rear yr re eer sa the ord and most 


of csi W hich j in itself (as he moto with eeiahien 
from Mr. Laing, p. 480,) teaches and exercises many poli- 
tical and moral virtues; and is an essential preparation for 
culture by books. From Greece and Rome, Arnold had 
imbibed the belief that every freeman ought, if possible, to 
be a freeholder; and that when, through political misma- 
nagement or public misfortunes, a large mass of freemen 
have been degraded into the dependent condition of slaves, 
without such a certainty of food and covering as the slave 
enjoys, true wisdom and expediency, as well as national 
justice, demand a large sacrifice on the part of the richer 
classes, in order to restore the poor out of their depression. 
He had no idea that the effects of long misgovernment 
and ruinous war, the evils of which are “ neither local nor 
temporary,” (p. 497,) could be got over by the comfort: yng 
orders without any s¢ — ‘ial, —by a mere polit ical 1 
arrangement ; and we earnestly hope that his declarations 
will be re-echoed in the ears of the rich, that (ina political, 
though not in a legal sense,) they have to make restitution 
for the past, and must not grudge pecuniary sacrifice. In 
this spirit every humane man, every patriot, and every 
prudent calculator, should approach the great question of 
the Condition of England: nevertheless, we will add, so 
vastly do the real resources of this country, in our judg- 
ment, trauscend any thing which Arnold imagined, that 
we are far from believing that the rich would ultimately 
lose by what might seem a splendid generosity. Our per- 
suasion is, that if they acted in the spirit of Fait h, aiming 
to do good, and forgetting self, they would first raise the 
poor, and next thereby be made richer themselves. There 

* He more than once, if we remember, rather insolently res tender- 
ness towards men’s aversion against a State Religious education, to * c 


thieves whether we are to have gaols and constables.” 
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would be less room for the haughtiness of superiority or 
the sullenness of dependence, but more for generous 
guidance and intelligent obedience. 

The last excellent and important principle laid down by 
Arnold, to which we will here call attention, is not worked 
out by him with the fullness which he himself felt it de- 
served :—the essential difference between small landed free- 
holds and small landed tenancies. ‘To prevent large estates 
from swallowing up the little ones, he was sensible that 
stringent measures might be needed. 

‘*Something must be done to restrain the enormous accumula- 
tion of {landed ?} property in single hands; to facilitate its ac- 
quisition, and secure its possession to the mass of the community. 
Men must distinguish clearly between small tenancies and small 
[landed] properties. The former, as in Ireland, are but a source 
of servility, wretchedness, and crime; the latter, as in Norway, 
and in every other country where they have existed, have been a 
source no less sure of independence, comfort, and virtue.’’—P. 501. 

This difference has been lamentably overlooked in the 
whole discussion concerning allotments, the beneficial effi- 

racy of which must depe nd ultimate ‘ly on their leading to 
freehold possession. Landholders of even moderate pro- 
perty might do, we are convinced, immense good in this 
direction, without any pecuniary sacrifice. Instead of 
letting small patches of land at a rent four times as great 
as a farmer would pay, (a species of extortion which we 
are grieved and ashamed that so humane and _public- 
spirited a man as Earl Radnor should defend,) suppose 
them in the first instance to let the allotment on the ratio 
of a farmer’s rent, with the promise that to those who 
cultivated it well, the plot should be first given in lease, 
and next sold, whenever they could pay @ sum now named, 
calculated according to the present value of the land. 
We know that the greediness of landholders estimates as 
their own all the improvement of the soil which the tenant 
may bring about; but however this may be legally true, 
it is not morally just, except when the rent has been set 
below par with a view to attain the improvement ; and, 
in fact, the cupidity which tries to appropriate what is 
another man’s, detains our soil in a most backward state. 
This cannot be corrected by law while the organs of legis- 
lation are subject to the landholders ; and it is to be 
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feared, that while English peasants are kept in their 
present degradation, no British Parliament will dream of 
converting the Jrish even into copyholders. It almost 
drives us to despair, when we find that the thought does 
not even cross the mind of the enlightened Lord Radnor, 
that our agricultural labourers ought to possess freeholds ; 
and when his extortionate and most ill-timed enunciations 
are applauded by the organ of the League as a noble 
speaking out of unpalatable, but wholesome truth. But 
we are satisfied that if a peasant had his allotment at a 
farmer’s rent, (adding, if necessary, a slight consideration 
for the trouble or uncertainty of getting payment,) if also 
he knew beforehand the moderate price at which he 
would be allowed to purchase it as his freehold; he would 
make so great exertions in its improvement as in a few 
years to enfranchise himself. A truly public-spirited land- 
lord would moreover so place the allotments, as to allow of 
loubling and tripling the freehold to those whose industry 
proved equal to the task; and a new race of small in- 
dependent farmers, if the landlords chose, would arise, as 
a link between the greater farmers and the labourers. For 
small tenant farms we have nothing to say. The progress 
of scientific agriculture will probably exterminate them ; 
but this is an additional reason why efforts should be made 
to multiply small frecholds ; since the poor have otherwise 
no suitable investment of their savings, and little stimulus 
to industry. 

Indolence, and a dislike of all change, except that which 
aggrandizes their families or their order, will no doubt 
raise the Malthusian objection :—“If the peasants had 
freeholds, they would subdivide them among their chil- 
dren, and the land would soon swarm with a redundant 
population, as in Ireland!” Objections drawn from this 
head deserve no reply, (whatever may be the abstract truth 
of Malthus’s doctrine, as an agricultural and physiological 
theory,) because they equally apply against every attempt 
to do good to the mass of a nation. Yet we believe the 
objection is seldom more out of place than here. First, 
because we propose not to multiply small tenancies, as in 
[reland, but small freeholds, as in Norway and Prussia ; 
and that makes all the difference in the world. Secondly, 
hecause the mode of avoiding the evil dreaded is obvious 
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in England, and its neglect is a chief cause of misery in 
[reland; namely, to develop properly the manufacturing 
and commercial sources of livelihood. If the children of 
peasants can only live by the soil, a subdivision of little 
freeholds may take place ; to effect this, a proper recipe is 
—to cripple manufactures and commerce ; but as long as 
this is not done, there is little room to fear that the 
attempt to make small frecholders can produce a worse 
state than the present. 
Unhappily, down to the present day, the very opposite 
process is still active. Cumberland used to boast of its 
little “statesmen” or landed freeholders; and as a conse- 
quemne, was comparatively free from pauperism,—and en- 
tirely free from Poor Law abuses,—during the whole pe- 
riod 3 in which the counties of the south were half ruined 
by the system. It still retains a large portion of its supe- 
riority, which affects even the small tenant farmers: ne- 
vertheless we are informed, that in the memory of the pre- 
sent generation, there has been a lamentable swallowing 
up of the little estates, especially by the advance of the 
vast Lowther property. The League Newspaper and Lord 
Radnor, in common with the current sentiment of our 
aristocracy, most untruly lay down (if we understand 
them) that land is the “ property” of an individual, in the 
same sense that moveables are. This has never been re- 
cognized by our courts of law, and can never be acted upon 
according to pure commercial principles, without tyranny of 
the most disastrous kind. Happily, the frequent reclama- 
tion of land for canals and railways keeps alive the proof 
that its Possession is but a Trust; and that although its 
holder has av interest in it, (which must be respected as 
all other property,) yet he does not own the land itself. 
In moveables, an individual has an absolute property ; so 
a - Parliament were, by a legislative act, to take from 
iim against his will, a a ma nuscript, or an old suit of armour, 
ra er picture, or the contents of a Museum,—we 
should judge it to be a deed of robbery, which could not 
be -~ fied by proffering to him a remuneration in money. 
The land, being limited in amount, and necessary to the 
life ee the community, remains always public property, as 
much as the rivers and the sea. Only, as it can be im- 
proved by human skill, aud in order that it may be so im- 
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proved, the benefits of such improvement are secured to 
him who made them, or those for whom he acts. But to 
use the legal powers which landlords have voted to them- 
selves, for the purpose of driving the poor off their estates, 
(whic h has been one largely in Ireland and Scotland, and 
in the latter country still goes on,) while justifiable on 
Lord Radnor’s argument, is a fearful iniquity. The 
English method of “ adding field to field, and house to 
house,” by purch: asing of needy or timid holders, until the 
petty potentate is “ left alone in the midst of the land,” is 
more cautious, and specious to defend: yet it earned the 
Hebrew prophet’s curse, and Arnold well says, that “some- 
thing” should be done to forbid it among ourselves. 

The difficulty with us does not consist in finding, but in 
enforcing, a remedy. Such would seem to be the infatua- 
tion of our landed gentry, that they will not adopt mild 
and timely measures, but wait till constrained by revolu- 
tionary ones. Otherwise, prevention, and even cure, is 
close at hand, by means which no individual would feel 
in his person, except through mortified pride. First, a 
restriction should be put on the system of mortgaging 
estates, the result of which now is, that landlords bor- 
row money on one estate to buy another, and grasp at the 
nominal possession of land for the sake of political power. 
This will in part come to an end with the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, which will make it necessary to give long leases 
to independent and intelligent tenants. But it would still 
be right to limit very closely the time during which the 
estate (or estates) of an individual might be mortgaged be- 
yond a certain amount; so as to enforce that in family 
settlements and wills, a bond fide sale and division of lands 
may, after a certain point, take place, instead of allowing 
an unlimited accumulation of demands on the nominally 
unimp: ured property. A pauper nobility is the most expen- 
sive of all pauperism; and if the independent peers and land- 
holders wish to kee p up the credit of their Order, they should 
keep a sharp check on this power of mortgaging. Secondly, 





a species of graduated Legacy Tax, first imagined (as far as 
we know) by Mr. Hilditch, a Lancashire barrister, would 
go very far to enforce the division of large property by will. 
We have not at hand his seale of taxation, but this is less 
important, as our present object is simply to explain the 
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principle. Suppose then, that in legacies, the property 
(whether landed or in moveables) were taxed according to 
the following ratios :— 











When exceeding. | Tax per cent. {When exceeding. Tax per cent. 
£ £ 
1,000 1 100,000 5 
10,000 } 150,000 73 
20,000 | ] 200,000 10 
30,000 13 250,000 123 
40,000 2 300,000 1S 
50,000 23 350,000 173 
&e. &c. 400,000 20 
&c. &e. 














This scale would be too severe on the very large proper- 
ties, ever to become a law in England as she is ; for ac- 
cording to it, a person could not purchase leave to bequeath 
£400,000 to his son, by a less sum than £80,000, paid to 
the Government. Every such tax indeed would be evaded 
in many cases by giving instead of beqgueathing the pro- 
perty, or by making it over to Trustees, with order to pay 
the proceeds to the present holder for his life, and after his 
death to the other party. We suppose that stringent le- 
gacy taxes should always imply a corresponding tax on 
gifts ; and the officers of the Crown would generally know 
how to obviate fraud. Supposing this mode of escape 
closed up, it would be easy for the law, if the lawmakers 
chose, to ensure that nine out of ten of the enormous pro- 
perties should be broken up again on the death of the 
holder: and men would no longer covet vast landed estates 
when they foresaw their early re-dissolution. At the same 
time, as Mr. Hilditch insists, the proceeds of such an enact- 
ment would be of great value to the Government, and would 
be the mildest form of taxing great wealth. Even if the 
scale adopted were not so cogent as manifestly to forbid 
vast bequests, it would in the long run undermine the un- 
just neglect of younger sons, and bring in a new and 
healthier fashion ; and this, we suppose, is the only practi- 
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cable form in which it could be passed without a violent 
revolution. Suppose such a scale as the following: 








When exceeding. Tax per cent.] When exceeding. Tax per cent. 





£ £ 

1,000 l 900,000 3 
10,000 1} 500,000 
40,000 2 1,000,000 5 
100,000 21 1,500,000 | 6 














the resistance to which would be very feeble,* from the 
small number of properties which would be seriously af- 
fected by the new principle. 

Ilow to prevent the sale of petty frecholds to the smaller 
squires, without causing more evils than would be cured, 
we do not know; but whenever English agriculture shall 
come into a healthier state, and farmers are wealthier and 
more intelligent, we trust that a new spirit will be infused 
into the small freeholders, and that this evil will vanish of 
itself. And this is one only of the great advantages to be 
hoped from perfe ctly Free Trade. 

We touch upon ground on which we are utterly opposed 
to Arnold. We can hardly open a page in which he comes 
near the subject of our commercial state, without commit- 
ting himself, as we think, to extraordinary blunders and fre- 
quent self-contradiction. In many matters he shows an 
ignorance of facts, which, even allowing for the delusions 
so widely spread among the landed gentry, and only recently 
put to shame by Parliamentary inquiries,—still from such 
a man fill us with wonder. One extraordinary idea of his 
is, that at present the farmers bear the whole weight of 
the taxation of the land; that to enable them to bear it, 





* The existing legacy tax is unjust, not only in exempting landed property, 
but in exacting 10 per cent. for n y leit to any who are not blood relations. 
In effect, the tax nerally fa on tl 1 relations who possess the resi- 
due of the estate; for the testator who v he to give £500 toa friend or toa 
public institution, generally thinks it right to add that it is to be ** clear of 

acy duty.”” Besides, the tax is felt as heavy, when an uncle bequeaths m ney 

» a nephew who may have lived with him asa son. Our belief is, that the 


duty levied should be the same, whatever the relation between testator and 
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the Corn Laws are absolutely essential ; and that, in some 
measure to equalize matters, all funded property ought to 
be subjected to a special taxation. The National Debt is 
his great nightmare ; he sces it everywhere as an appalling 
phantom, strangling the imdustry of the people. The 
money, says he, was spent; it is gone for ever and ever; 
the mischief is done: no ‘sponge’ applied to the register 
of profligacy will cancel the evil effects. True; but 
what then? It follows, forsooth, that the nation must 
pay more for its bread, (and eat less bread, too,) in order 
to enable it to pay the interest of the debt! Such is the 
conclusion which, as far as we can find from the present 
volume, the strong-minded Arnold held to his dying day.— 
\s regards the Debt, Mr. Hilditch, if we rightly remem- 
ber, calculates, that if the landed aristocracy had not de- 
frauded the public revenue by fixing the land-tax, and by 
xempting land from the legacy duty, the principal of it 
might have been long ago discharged ; and by subjecting 
land anew to those taxes, a steady and rapid progress may 
be made to a destruction of the debt. The real reason, 
we apprehend, why no one is zealous to have the principal 
paid off is, because it is feared that the next following mi- 
uistry will only feel the more free to get into a new war, 
and contract a new debt. So, we suppose, it will be, until 
it is made a fundamental constitutional principle, that no 
interest on any debt shall be paid by the Nation in future for 
more than thirty years. If this were laid down by votes 
of the House of Commons, and solemnly renewed every 
fit occasion, the Government in future would have to bor- 
row at 6 per cent. instead of 3}, and we might hope for a 
little more economy in spending; at the same time it 
would become worth while to make efforts for converting 
he present debt into a terminable form. At present, 
iappily, France, equally with the United States of Ame- 
rica, seems to be ‘‘ bound over to keep the peace of the 
world,” by financial difficulties at least as stringent as 
hose under which we lie; and whenever we resolve to 
terminate our debt, the ability to do so will be found close 
it hand. 

The proof of this lies on the surface of facts. The an- 
nual direct loss to the country, inflicted by the Corn and 
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Provision Laws together, has been estimated by calm and 
well-informed men at from 70 to 120 millions sterling ; if 
we were to believe the outcries of the Protectionists, we 
should compute it still higher. We think we may feel 
safely within the mark, by assuming that the direct gain 
of the abolition will be above 20 millions annu: ully ; in 
other words, it will be equivalent to saving for ever the 
interest of the national debt. But the indirect gains will 
be vastly greater. Every increase of population would 
make the debt sit lighter and lighter upon us, but for the 
infatuated crippling of industry; and with our enormous 
productive power, we ought to think it ridiculous to mourn 
over money which was thrown away fifty years ago. 

That is the side of the subject which we might have 
expected to strike Arnold. A man who knew so little of 
details, but was habituated to reason abstractedly, ought 
surely to have considered, that whatever the prodigality of 
the reign of George the Third, there never was on earth 
a nation so wealthy, in proportion to its population, as this 
of England now is. In one thing only are we poor, 
namely, in food: but we can, with extreme ease, produce 
what will buy it, if the law would let us. By what hallu- 
cination he could j imagine that the evils of throwing away 
national wealth thirty or sixty years back, are to be re- 
lieved now by creating artificial starvation with a view to 
artificial famine prices; and how he can think to prop 
such an opinion, by declaring that he has Niebuhr on his 
side,—is to us a great mystery. 

His notions concerning the manufacturing towns (viewed 
in their commercial aspect) are equally full of confusion 
and absurdity. He seems to believe that wages are much 
lower in these towns than in the purely agricultural dis- 
tricts ; for he says that it is vain to hope to raise wages in 
the country, since they would instantly be depressed again 
by the competition of the town labourers, as well as by 
those from Ireland. Odd as is his mistake of fact, it is 
still more odd that he should treat Capital as the great 
enemy of labour, which is constantly reducing wages! 
(Pp. 108, 180, 196, &c.) We cannot follow his mistakes 
in detail. It suffices to notice, that after drawing shocking 
pictures of our manufacturing population, he imputes the 
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miseries under which they labour to “ Free Trade” and to 
“Jetting alone,” phrases which he seems to employ as 
synonymous. 

Such confusion of thought, in such a man, is not unin- 
structive; as it helps us to think more charitably of Lord 
Ashley. It might seem that it did not need any deep or 
patient attention to discriminate between “ letting alone,” 
as regards commercial dealings, and that neglect to up- 
hold and extend social institutions and municipal rights, 
which well deserves to be branded as destructive. It 
might also appear that Arnold (pp. 456 and 459) depre- 
cates permitting men to migrate into manufacturing towns 
“in order to work for an employer ;’ which, he says, 
draws after it this consequence—that no relation at all 
subsists between the population, but that of employer and 
employed. His neighbourhood becomes “a mere mixed 
multitude,” ‘as incapable of forming a society as if they 
were a mere assemblage of slaves.’ When he uses terms 
so very strong as to the evils of home migration, it is 
paradoxical that he is equally severe on those who hesitate 
to emigrate to the ends of the earth; whom he denounces 
as slavish spirits, bound to the soil. Emigration to Ca- 
nada and Australia seems to be his great recipe for our 
overflowing population: but however proper a systematic 
emigration may be, the events of later years have con- 
vinced most persons that it can bear but a small part in 
remedying our existing maladies. But to return to the 
towns. Arnold treats them as the causes of that misery 
which they have relieved; not considering that men would 
never flock into them, unless cast out by the indigence 
and hard-heartedness of the country places. “ Free Trade” 
has not existed, and to say that it has been the mischief is 
absurd ; but undoubtedly the operatives have most impro- 
perly been “let alone ;” that is, their interests and rights 
have been shamefully neglected, in our opinion; and we 
proceed to explain in what senses,—in part with Arnold 
on our side. 


“* Undoubtedly,” says he, p. 215, ‘‘ it is a matter of public con- 
cern that our great towns be not injured at the discretion of every 
individual speculator, who runs out street after street and row 
after row of houses, till the working man in the heart of the 


town can neither breathe fresh air, nor find any open ground in 
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his reach on which he can venture without being guilty of a tres- 
pass. It would be noslight benefit if public walks and gardens 
and, still more, public places of exercise, so laid out as to be orna- 
mental, as well as useful and agreeable, were of necessity attached 
to every great town in the empire. And it might be fairly im- 
perative on every man who builds a certain number of houses, to 
annex to them a certain portion of ground which might never be 
built upon, and which should serve in various ways for the sports 
and recreation of the inhabitants.” 


A great principle is here touched—touched but very 
slightly—which will revolutionize the prevalent notions 
concerning town land, if it be but duly pressed on public 
attention. The Sanatory Reports have already done ex 
cellent service in this direction. It has been shown that 
our large towns are literally pest-houses; and after th 
exposures which have been made, we cannot think that 
the matter will pass over without some comprehensive and 
strict enactments. But it is very scldom that we hav 
seen the principle laid bare, which here justifies peculiar] 
stringent legislation: the English mind is too tenacious 
of the so-called “rights of landed property,” to desire 
very searching inquiry. Arnold does indeed plainly d: 
clare, that men’s title to land, in individual possession 
depends on their having “subdued it” by labour; but 
he does not follow this out to its consequences concernin 
land for building on. Every one is aware that barren 
patches, on which no industry has been bestowed, and 
which were not worth a shilling an acre before the growth 
of a neighbouring town conferred value upon them, may 
attain the rent of a shilling for a square yard. This pric 
is gained, not by human industry improving the land, but 
by an extortion practised on the wants of the community 
In saying this, we are not blaming an individual, but 
are exposing the results of the system. The argument, 
“if I do not do what my neighbours do, my tenant will do 
it for me:” or, “I am but making a present to my te 
nant ;” must ever prevail, where land is looked on in a 
purely commercial light. Arnold himself nearly escaped 
being wounded by a feather from his own wing, when h« 
first came to Rugby. As soon as it was understood that 
the accession of such a head master would give prosperity 
to the school, the landowners in Rugby raised the rent of 
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ground from 40 to 75 per cent., and if Arnold had not 
luckily secured on his first coming an increased patch for 
his garden, he would a few months after have been forced 
to pay a double price for it. Landowners are the only 
class in the community who essentially live on a mono- 
poly, and who therefore have no clue whatever to reason- 
able prices, but naturally take the utmost they can get ; 
and of all landowners, those who hold town land are in this 
respect the worst; for a certain portion of the “rent” of 
farm lands is a return for capital, and in so far the land- 
lord is a tradesman, not a monopolist. We were recently 
at a humble village on the sea coast, where the country 
is beautiful, and the sands are excellent for bathing; 
in consequence, the landlords have so raised their rents, 
since this has been discovered, that the tenants of mise- 
rable houses have to exact of lodgers prices proportioned 
to the beauty of the rocks and softness of the sands. So 
inherent is it in the very position of the landlord class, to 
be able, and to be disposed, to tax the community for the 
enjoyment of God’s gifts—a salubrious sea-breeze, a fin 
beach, and a pleasant view. Yet no moral right can be 
pretended; it is endured by the community merely as a 
less evil than that of interference with the landlord’s pos- 
session and authority. 

If the community were so well organized as to make it 
expedient for the town itself to buy up from time to time 
such lots as seemed to be needed for buildings, they might 
justly force the landholder to part with them at a price 
calculated at their past, and not from their anticipated 
value. But if the public declines to enforce this right 
against the individual landholders, it is justified in dic- 

tating the terms on which alone the land may be built 
upon. The holder could not have even a pretence for 
murmuring, except in the improbable case of the terms 
being so severe, that the land would become /ess valuable 
than before, if he ventured to let it for building ; and then 
his remedy would be in his own hands—to retain it for 
its former agricultural or other purposes. A large and 
difficult field for legislation is here opened, to which Lord 
Normanby and others are already turning their attention. 
We fully believe that to prevent is still more urgently 
needed than to remedy. “To cease to do evil,” must 
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precede, “ making reparation for past evils.” In effecting 
the latter, we come into collision with numerous powerful 
4 interests, and great delay and many disappointments are 
| inevitable; yet “duri ing every day that we defer to legislate 
prospectively for the prevention of similar wrongs, the 
mass of evil continues to accumulate. Every month a 
new mill is built, and a new stream is spoiled. Let a limit 
to the growth of mischief once be set, and we sliall be able 
more distinctly to contemplate the means of cure. In re- 
gard to all new streets and all towns which are in process 
of formation, but in which no hostile interests are yet 
grown up, and where land is not vet seriously enhanced in 
price, it is of extreme importance instantly to lay down at 
least such provisionary enactments as shall justify the 
application of future regulations, without the odium of 
ex post facto law. 
And here we cannot help expressing our extreme suspi- 
cion and vehement dislike of certain enclosure-acts, which 
are perhaps at this moment passing through Parliament. id 
An enclosure act is neither more nor less than a confisca- 
tion of public land, for the immediate benefit of an indi- 
vidual: as if in this country there were too much public 
land !—But we are assured by the Morning Chronicle and 
other liberal organs, that such enclosures are really de- 
sirable, in order to provide the nation with more food. If 
so, is it impossible to empower the municipality to let it to 


| farm, and retain the rents for public purposes? Why 
| must the public rents be given away to individuals? Ten 


vears hence, let occasion require its resumption, and the 


same parties will be able to offer every legal opposition, and 
1, to demand ample reimbursement.—Certain reserves, we 
learn, are to be left ; enough forsooth, to suffice as exer- 
) cise-grounds and breathing-room for the existing genera- . 
tion. But is it forgotten that forty years hence, the popu- 


lation of many districts may be four-fold what it now is ? 
Such acts appear to us peculiarly calculated to bring _ 
landed property whatever into odium with the poor; for i 

suggests that a// the land may have been taken possession of 
by a similar legal robbery. We ourselves, although not 
among the poorest, are conscious of an elation of heart, in 
walking on a public common, and could not live near a 
moor or a mountain on which we had been accustomed to 
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wander as children, without as deep a feeling of righ? in it 
as a landholder feels in his arable land. To be shut out 
from the well-known paths, to be warned off by notice of 
trespass, to see the public ground converted into private 
possession, and especially by a parliament of landholders, 
is most acutely exasperatins 

Not for one or two reasons, but for a hundred, the public 
rights need authorized Protectors. Such, in theory, perhaps, 
we may be told, the members of the House of Commons 
are: such toa certain extent they once were: but a very 
different agency has long been needed. If there be any- 
thing which is needed for life, and which God has given 
freely to all, it is Air, Water, and Light: but of these 
things, as well as of Land, the poor man is unscrupulously 
robbed. The pure streams, in which he bathed as a boy, 
are turned into stinking sewers, or drugged by dyes and 
every sort of refuse. The air which he breathes is poisoned 
by exhalations from chimneys, graveyards or ditches ; is 
loaded with smoke, which dirties, beyond control, his 
dwelling and his person, and destroys all pride in the 
beauty of home. If garden ground existed, shrubs could 
not flourish in it; no flowers can grow up the sides of his 
cottage. Those things which savages enjoy for nothing, 
are exactly what the poor in our towns are robbed of ; 
pure air, clean water, the bright and pleasant sky, the 
sweet smells of herbs and trees, and with these things, 
they lose, unawares, the elastic spirits and health, by 
which sione they could happily sustain an amount of con- 
tinuous labour, the half of which no savage will endure. 
These are the iniquities, and not “ Free Trade,” that wear 
down our manufacturing poor: the proof is found in those 
country factories where air and water is as yet undefiled. 
It is almost useless to enact municipal laws against these 
things, for there are no sworn and efficient prosecutors. 
The very men who are cxpected to indict a nuisance, are 
imphie: ited in the system directly or indirectly. It is begun, 
in the country, by the manufacturer and landowner. 
The parliamentary member fears to displease influential 
constituents. When the mischief has been perpetrated, 
the offenders retire to live at adistance from the nuisances 
which their workshops, or their close-packed “ courts” of 
houses have created; and their whole vast interests ari 
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then engaged to maintain the pestilential and demoralizing 
system. Enormously deficient as is our organization in 
many directions, nothing strikes us as a greater want 
than Public Prosecutors of Nuisances,—legal officers, sworn 
to do their duty for the protection of the community at 
large, and of the poor in particular. They should be ap- 
pointed by some other than local authority, and should 
receive a handsome salary: with what checks upon neglect, 
we cannot now inquire. 

Careful arrangements are needed to prevent hurtful 
vagrancy. ‘Tables of the rates of wages and weekly earn- 
ings at various work in every town, should be weekly pub- 
lished by authority ; which, no doubt, would be circulated 
in the local newspapers: and by the diffusion of such au- 
thentic information in times of distress, workmen would be 
saved the heart-breaking labour of travelling to look for 
work that was not to be had. If miserable lodging-houses 
for travellers cannot be directly forbidden, public lodgings 
might be kept on a healthy and economic system, under- 
selling the unwholesome and dangerous places; and if this 
could only be done by a public expense, the money would 
be well laid out. Handposts on all the roads should direct 
strangers to the public lodging-houses of the district, and 
useful information on all such matters communicated from 
time to time to the country villages. 

To induce the population to be more stationary in their 
homes might not be extremely difficult in the newer and 
more country-like towns, if any fixed engagements with 
their masters could be made. It would surely be a great 
mutual benefit, if contracts were entered into, by which 
the master agreed to furnish, and the workman to take, a 
certain amount of work at a certain fixed rate of wages, 
for a specified number of days, months, or years ; the con- 
tract to be void by the death of either party, and of course 
by the insolvency of the master, and to be in suspense 
during the ill health of the workman. We can hear of no 
real difficulty in the way, except the want of a cheap and 
speedy decision of disputes, concerning the interpretation 
and fulfilment of the contract : and we shall presently sug- 
gest one mode by which a valid tribunal might be afforded. 
The master would take care to enter into such contracts 
only with picked men, whose reputation would rise by the 
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bare fact. They might then be induced to rent their 
houses by the year, or ultimately for a longer period, and 
in favourable cases to purchase the freehold, which is al- 
ready occasionally brought about, by the exertions of wise 
and benevolent masters. If a portion of the workmen thus 
rose into a higher position, they would form a most valua- 
ble link of society, and be, as it were, ballast to the rest. 
Especially, if such Labour-Leaseswere taken by one quarter 
of the number, it would break up those mischievous com- 
binations called Strikes. But whatever might be the efficacy 
of such arrangements in preventing a farther advance of 
the evils in new places, (supposing laws to be enacted more 
imperative than at present exist,) it is clear that we could 
not deal summarily with vested nuisances. How are we to 
redeem our rivers from the infamy of spreading filth and 
contagion? How are we to rescue the land from too 
thick set abodes, and the air from its endless detilements 
and obscurations? A Sanatory Report can at best but 
awaken us to the evil: the remedy (we say with Arnold) 
must demand large sacrifices from the richer classes. As 
the country landlords need to make restitution to the far- 
mer and peasant, so the wealthy townsmen to the poor of 
the towns. ‘To invent the necessary organization will not 
be very difficult, as soon as men are convinced that justice 
and prudence absolutely demand it. The spirit which has 
originated public parks round Manchester, shows that in 
our chief manufacturing town, expense will not be grudged 
for an object once recognized asimportant. It seems to us 
that there should be permanent boards, composed in part 
of medical men, in part of builders, surveyors, engineers 
and lawyers, each to be denominated, A Committee for the 
Removing of Nuisances, and for the Improvement of the 
Town. ‘They should report to the Town Council, what are 
the most urgent nuisances, and what will be the expense 
of removing them. ‘The Council should be empowered 
(and if possible, with certain provisos, commanded) by a 
general Act of Parliament to undertake the removal forth- 
with ; raising the money either by immediate rates on the 
inhabitants, or by loans to be secured on the rates, with the 
proviso that they be entirely repaid within thirty years. 
The sums required for such purposes will be extremely 
large. Consider how immense a work, to purify the 
2H? 
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Thames or the Irwell from their pollutions! While writing 
we almost fear that the idea is absurd. Yet that which a 
disastrous conflagration would effect, may be done by the 
determinate will of our people. As regards the expense, it 
might in part, and in many places entirely, be defrayed 
by the income tax, or by the same modified into a pro- 
perty tax. When we see how willingly this has been 
borne to save the public credit, although it was at the time 
pretty well known, and is now notorious, that it might 
have been obviated by a moderate change in the Corn 
Laws, we cannot doubt that a continuation of the tax 
would be felt as a light payment for the sake of removing 
the nuisances which destroy both health and beauty in our 
towns. The moral evils of which Arnold and others justly 
complain, have grown in great measure out of these physical 
evils, and would, in time, be sensibly lessened, if the latter 
were removed. “ The labourers,” complains Arnold, “ have 
no sense of home.” How can they, while their only home 
is dark, dirty, incapable of beauty, and is not even the 
own, to say nothing of the unhealthiness, to which unfor- 
tunately they are in general callous? Such is the force of 
habit, that, we are informed, they will prefer to dwell in a 
house from which the unhealthy odours warn off a_ richer 
man, if by so doing they save a shilling a-week in rent, to 
spend in more luxurious eating. It is therefore clear that 
no efforts of the workmen themselves, and no times of 
prosperity, can be expected to wear out the evil system 
gradually. Vigorous and expensive exertion on the part of 
the richer classes, continued for two generations inces- 
santly, will barely suffice to attain the end. The other 
evil so justly complained of,—that masses of poor live 
together, unbroken by any adequate sprinkling of richer 
inhabitants,—is mainly caused by the dirt, unhealthiness 
and ugliness of these towns. No one wili live in their 
worse parts, who is not compelled; nor can any one be 
blamed for that. Ifeven full success should attend the 
efforts to do away with the smoke from factory chimneys ; if 
moreover the drainage should be made as perfect as theory 
could desire; the mere smoke from the dwelling-houses of 


a first-rate manutfacturme town especially since these 
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of a resolute determination ¢o confine within narrow limits 
the number of ordinary chimneys, which shall smoke on a 
given area, and to maintain numerous squares and gardens 
within every town, will bring about a due admixture of 
rich with poor. 

It may deserve consideration, whether a number of Com- 
missioners of Municipalities should not be appointed, to faci- 
litate the working torether of Central and Local power. 
A fresh eve is needed to see the deformities of any system ; 
and those who have no local connection, are less exposed to 
the danger of jobbing. The increased powers to raise 
local taxes for the improvement of towns, would be objected 
to by many, as leading to this danger ; but it might be ob- 
viated, by requiring that all such plans should be first laid 
before the Board of Commissioners, who might have power 
to suspend the operation, if they suspected —_ op either 
to interpose a positive veto, or report on the matter to Par- 
liament. We believe that if some check of this kind from 
a central organ were provided, far greater powers of buying 
up town land at pleasure, as well as of imposing taxes, might 
be usefully given to the municipal authorities. It might 
moreover be the duty of each Commissioner to assemble from 
time to time the municipal Councils, which were especially 
assigned to him, and poimt out to them what was needed 
among them, and the methods which had proved effectual 
in other places. Particularly import: int also is it, to avoid 
that most discouraging error, of spending money and time 
in injudicious improvement: such as, in wefully paving 
and draining streets which ought to be een de stroyed. 
In a huudred cases, to have fewer houses on a given area, 
is quite essential, and local energy, through want of com- 
prehensive views, will too often be misdirected. Consider- 
ing the activity in paving and draining already displaved 
in some towns, the Government cannot be too quick in se- 
curing that such good will should not be thrown away. 
We believe the \ have alre aly ample information to enablea 
Commissioner to act the part which we have suggested. 
Whether such Commissioner might beneficially also hold 
the office of Prosecutor of Nuisances, of Ww hich we sp ke, 

e do not venture to deeide. 

But let us suppose that our towns were as balmy to 
breathe and as beautiful to look at, as the most Utopian 
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imagination can contemplate; that the wealthier classes 
no longer shunned them; and that the workmen became 
attached to their dwellings and lost the desire to “ flit” 
from street to street. Suppose all restrictions on Trade 
removed, and that as great prosperity smiled on the land, 
as the most ardent enthusiast of the League can imagine. 
Should we then have done all that legislation and govern- 
ment can do for our manufacturing operatives? Arnold 
loudly calls out, No. Every man, he maintains, should 
become a member of a society limited in numbers, and 
varied in its elements, so that each should have a reputa- 
tion to maintain with the rest, and each be zealous for the 
collective reputation of the whole ; moreover, so that no 
one should be in distress without its becoming known to 
those who would have a peculiar duty to relieve it. The 
Society collectively should possess a portion of inalienable 
ground for exercises and sports, and partly, it may be, for 
public walks or gardens (p. 462). It should also possess 
its own internal tribunals for judging small causes. And 
the method by which he would effect this, forms a part of 
his Church Reform.” 

His “ Idea” of a Church was sufficiently discussed in 
our last Number; and we must not here renew the sub- 
ject. As we desire to say nothing disrespectful, we shall 
simply call his vehemence for Church Reform, according 
to his own pattern, an enthusiasm. If we could with him 
believe it to be essential for the welfare of England, it 
would throw us into positive despair. To announce it as 
the remedy for our maladies, is like prescribing Christian- 
itv for Turkey, or Protestantism for Ireland. The societies 
of which he claims that our operatives should become 
members, seem more to be wished than to be hoped for. 
Unless rich and poor are to be bound to the soil, it is im- 
possible to retain them as fixed members of certain terri- 
torial divisions,—sections of parishes, such as he implies ; 
and until great external changes shall have intermixed the 
dwellings of rich and poor, no territorial division would 
give to the workmen the “ varied elements” of society 
which he desires. 

Nor is it possible to include in any religious bond what- 
ever, devised by law, the heterogeneous masses of our 
workmen. If the scruples of so many and so various dis- 
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senters could be overcome by any comprehensiveness of 
the Established Church, what is to be done with those 
who have a positive disbelief of Christianity ? and what 
with those who, from dislike of restraint, or from inde- 
pendence of mind, refuse to acknowledge any religious 
teacher or superior? Such resistance may yield perhaps 
to gentle influence, but would be exasperated into obsti- 
nacy by a parliamentary system enacted as compulsory. 
In short, we suppose few would hesitate to apply to the 
scheme the epithet “ impracticable,” which Arnold depre- 
rates and disdains (p. 460). On the other hand, we think 
that he too broadly condemns and casts aside the voluntary 
clubs into which workmen enter. No doubt these, when 
at their best, fail to afford varied society, and, when at 
their worst, are organs of all lawlessness. Yet it should 
be remembered that many of the most valued national in- 
stitutions rise in this way,—out of a voluntary beginning ; 
and are gradually taken up into Law, after they have be- 
come established by Custom. All such associations, when 
they show any tendency to be permanent, have in them a 
real adaptation to the wants of the parties, and a principle 
of life which mere enactment cannot give ; and it secms 
to us that wisdom would dictate the endeavour to invest 
the workmen’s clubs with a legal sanction, holding out 
such boons as may entice them to accept the terms which 
the law shall proffer to them. If the attempt were to 
succeed in perfection, it would not at first supply any 
bond between rich and poor; nor did the guilds of our 
ancestors or any other trade-unions. Perhaps, indeed, 
a total failure would result, if any direct and manifest 
effort to unite the higher and lower orders entered into the 
plan. Yet, in process of time, certain wealthier families 
would become associated by hospitality and by benefits 
with certain clubs ; and unions would grow up in half a 
century, which the will of the legislature cannot create. 
In this belief we venture to draw up a scheme for Work- 
men’s Clubs,—adopting several of Arnold’s ideas,—in or- 
der more fully to illustrate the means which we think 
might be employed. In regard to the details, our plan 
may admit of, and must prob: bly need, much correction ; 
and we shall have attained our object, if we have set the 
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reader’s mind at work to find a vet more feasible and more 
promising organization. 


A Scheme for Chartered Workmen’s Clubs. 


A Club to consist of not less than 150, nor more than 
200 (male adult) members. 

Every Club constituted as hereafter named, to become a 
legally chartered corporation, using a common seal. 

Every Club to have two purses, the one for relieving its 
members in sickness, the other for general objects to be 
specified ; and all Club members to contribute weekly to 
both funds, except those whose names are legally put on 
the sick list. 

Every Club annually to elect its Chairman, its Trea- 
surer, three Committee men, its Attorney, and its Medical 
Ofticer. The Medical Officer to be a regular Surgeon or 
Physician, and the Treasurer and Attorney not necessarily 
members of the Club. The Chairman to hold the common 
seal. The Chairman to be lable to be displaced at any 
moment by a formal vote of the Club (held according to a 
fixed process) constituting a successor to supersede him. 

Every Club to elect its Elder, who shall be at least forty- 
five years of age, and (after the Club has lasted long 
enough) shall have been fifteen years a member of the 
Club. The Elder shall have no routine of business laid 
upon him; but shall have the honorary precedence on all 
festive oceasions, and shall be the referee for testimonials 
concerning the conduct of a member. He shall be elected 
for ten years, and not liable to displacement, except for 
erave moral causes, and at the instance of the Protector of 
the Club, who is an officer to be next named. 

Every Club to have its Public Protector, appointed by the 
Crown, with a salary. Every Protector might belong to 
ten, twenty, or more Clubs ; and the Protectors collectively 
should form one or more Boards, to act as hereafter stated. 

The first duty of the Protector is to countersign all orders 
drawn by the Chairman on the Treasurer, for money to be 
expended out of the general fund, and otherwise to sanction 
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sales, contracts, and purchases for the Club, under the 
Chairman’s authority, except when such dealings appear to 
the Protector to be an abuse of the property of the Club. 

All use of the Club money to assist in strikes against 
masters to be absolutely unlawful, and to subject the 
Treasurer and others who have sanctioned it, to severe 
legal penalties, at the prosecution of the Protector. 

Every Club, as soon as possible, to have its own Exercise 
Ground, and upon it its Hall of Meeting and its Library: 
none of which may be sold or mortgaged without leave of 
the Board of Protectors. 

If a Club has existed five years, and is too poor to pur- 
chase such Exercise Ground, its Protector to be at liberty 
to petition the Municipal Corporation for a grant (in whole 
or in part) of money to purchase such ground; and the 
Corporation to be empowered to make what grant they 
please out of the existing municipal property, or to be 
chargeable on the rates. 

Voluntary contributions to both purses of the Club 
would of course be allowable: also in case of a failure of 
the sick fund (through any miscalculation for which the 
Club itself was not blameable, or through the prevalence 
of unusual sickness), the Protector to ask of the parishes 
around, and the parishes to be authorised to grant, assist- 
ance towards the sick fund of the Club ; in preference to, 
and superseding, other modes of parish relief to the mem- 
bers of such Club. The Chairman of the Club of course 
to have power to decline the grant, offered on such terms, 
if inadequate in amount. 

The name of a member is to be placed on the sick list, 
or struck out from the same, by the decision of a tribunal 
of three [say, by the Medical Officer, the Chairman, and 
the workman’s Master or his deputy 

A member who does not pay his quota to the Club (and 
whose name is not on the sick list), is to be treated, after 
the lapse of two weeks, as if he were not a member at all, 





until he has paid up all arrears; and if he remains in 
arrears for {six| months, he shall be declared to have for- 
feited his place in the Club. It should be the 'Treasurer’s 
dutv to give information of defaulters to the Protector from 
time to time ; and the Protector always to have a right to 
demand inspection of the Treasure r’s accounts. 
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As soon as a Club has its own freehold Exercise Ground, 
measuring not less than [ ] square yards, its Chairman 
shall become an Elector for the Imperial Parliament. For 
the next forty years, [thirty] Chairmen to make an elec- 
toral college, sending one member to Parliament. After 
forty years this shall expire unless renewed, since nothing 
but experience can show whether this would give per- 
manently to the workman a fair influence, without pre- 
dominance in the legislature. On similar terms, the 
Clubs might be allowed to elect Town Councillors, only 
that the number of Chairmen needed to make an electoral 
college should diminish with the size of the Muni- 
cipality. 

Special care will be needed in deciding what negligence 
as to the rules of its charter will suffice to disfranchise a 
Club until they shall be observed ;—only that the vote of 
the electoral college as a whole ought to be valid, unless 
it be proved that more than half of its members belong to 
Clubs whose vote is at present in suspense. 

The Clubs shall appoint their hours of recreation and 
festivity ; shall tax themselves for the general fund which 
will defray this and other expenses, and shall spend what 
they please on such common objects. Except, that if 
their Protector judges them to spend too much on mere 
festivity, in comparison with the more substantial objects 
of a good exercise ground and its permanent accompani- 
ments, he shall decline to appeal to the Municipal Corpo- 
ration or to the Parishes for any grants of money. 

A Club which has become rich and otherwise desirable, 
may demand an entrance fee of all new applicants for 
admission to vacancies, (the amount to be sanctioned by 
the Protector?) and they shall themselves elect from the 
candidates. Except, that in case of the death of a mem- 
ber, his eldest son (or after him the second, third, &c.) 
shall have a right to free admission; unless there is any 
moral objection to him, to be judged of by the Elder, and 
information of it given to the Protector. And if the sons 
are under age, the widow or other friend may keep the 
place open for them by paying the fees in their name. 
[This will need to be settled in more detail. | 

If a member desires to emigrate beyond the reach of 
his Club, the Elder shall have power to convene the Club 
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and invite them to pass a vote expressive of his honourable 
conduct: and if this vote be carried, the retiring member 
shall receive from the Club the same sum of money as 
would be demanded for entrance fee of a new member. 
[This would be some check on their setting the entrance 
fee too high. ] 

The Club must have its ordinary monthly hours of meet- 
ing for this and other purposes, at some of which meetings 
the Elder, at others the Chairman, (according to the na- 
ture of the case,) will preside. 

If the Exercise Grounds are large enough, a part of 
them may be set aside for Gardens and pleasure walks: 
and the Club may then take rent of any of its members 
for small portions of such ground to be used by the mem- 
ber as his own garden. 

Although the money of the Club cannot be lawfully 
employed in general trade, (since the property of the 
Club cannot be alienated to creditors,) yet it may keep 
a shop for provisions and clothes, at which none but mem- 
bers of the Club shall purchase. In case the Protector 
suspects, by the largeness of the capital employed, that 
other persons are allowed to buy indirectly at the shop, he 
shall refuse his signature to the orders on the Treasurer, 
aud otherwise interfere, to hinder so dangerous a prac- 
tice. 

The Club also might be allowed to buy, or get built by 
contract, houses to be rented by its own members, or to 
be bought by them in freehold, under conditions and for 
an amount to be sanctioned by the Protector. 

The good conduct of the members in and towards the 
Club, to be judged of by the Elder, the Chairman, and the 
three committee men, jointly. If all five are unanimous, 
they should have power to expel the member summarily ; 
and a majority of them should have power to carry a vote 
which would subject his conduct to a special jury of the 
Club. The constitution, processes and powers of such jury 
would need to be defined. 

A Club member who has migrated, not to be admissible 
for two full years into a Club existing near his new abode, 
unless he have received testimonials of honourable conduct 
from his former Club. 

In case of any workmen having leased their labour to 
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masters, and disputes arising concerning the interpreta- 
tion or fulfilment of the contract, such disputes to be au- 
thoritatively decided by a mixed tribunal constituted as 
follows; first, of the Attorney and two officers of any 
Club or Clubs named by the workmen; next, of any three 
persons named by the master. The vote of the majority 
to be binding. If the Master contended that the work- 
man’s health was so bad, as to suspend the application of 
the contract, it might suffice for him to name some medi- 
cal officer as one of his jurymen. 

A Club, being a corporation, would, we believe, have an 
ordinary vote for members of Parliament or of Municipal 
Councils, whenever its property entitled it to the same. 
If its property were exempted from Parish rates, there 
might be a propriety in refusing the latter privilege ; but 
considering how slight the power conferred, it would seem 
more gracious to leave to the workmen this little link to 
the constitution around them. 

The Medical Officer, having no duty but that of helping 
to decide on the sick list, would probably serve for no- 
thing. The Attorney should receive a small yearly sum 
from the Club (which would teach them to rely more on 
his advice concerning the value of property); and fixed 
fees for attendance on such mixed tribunals as were 
named. 

The Chairman, Elder and Protector should all have 
their deputies in case of sickness or absence. The Vice 
Chairman should be one of the Committee men, expressly 
elected by the Club for that purpose. No deputy should 
act without a written sanction from his principal for the 
causes assigned, 

All needful blank forms to be filled up, should be fur- 
nished to every Club by its Protector, according to the 
resolutions of his Board; which should provide in detail 
the machinery for carrying out the objects above set 
forth. 

It may hardly be necessary to observe, that the grant 
of the franchise to the Clubs is intended in part to induce 
the workmen to adopt the } roposed scheme, involving, as 
it does, a submission to legal regulations. The same will 
apply to the permission granted to the municipalities to 
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purchase (in whole or ag plots of land for the benefit of 
the Clubs. It would be in their power thus to do two 
things at once; if they pea portions of ground in thie 
heart of the town which ought to be cleared of houses 
and left permanently vacant, they might buy it up 
and present it to a Club under their own conditions, 
so that these conditions did not clash with the general 
regulations. If wealthy benefactors directed their free 
contributions imto the same channel, this would soon 
ensure success to a Government scheme.—Other details 
have been intended to impart rt somewhat of a hereditary 
character to the Clubs, without giving to the members any 
direct pecuniary rights, such as might give rise to the evil 
practice of a member selling his place to one who desired 
admission. ‘To prevent this, it is essential that no mem- 
ber retiring from the Club should be entitled to remunera- 
tion, and no member should be admitted without the vote 
of the Club or of its annual officers. 

As regards E migration, which we would on no account 
discourage, although it is apt to drain off the more valu- 
able part, and leave the refuse, of our lowest classes,—it 
seems clear that such habits of organized acting, as would 
be imparted by becoming members of Clubs legally con- 
stituted, must be highly beneficial to emigrants. For this 
reason, among others, we should be glad to see similar 
Clubs constituted in rural places. In fact, the old archery 
grounds or cricket grounds have been generally lost to our 
villages, even if leisure time in fine weather, strength, and 
spirit is any where left to them for the enjoyment. The 
intelligence which union and organization develops is 
sadly wanted by our peasants, and the want itself makes 
emigration a more perilous experiment. But we cannot 
here enlarge on that side of the question. 

It may, not unreasonably, be anticipated, that as soon 
as a Club possessed property that might tempt a poor man 
to a dishonest use of it, anxiety would arise to find a 
Treasurer wealthy enough to offer some outward guaran- 
tee of probity ; and indeed, their Protector would justly 
press on them the propriety of this. If such a man were 
found among the workmen, it would testify that diversities 
of wealth (to be followed by a higher tone of rank) wer¢ 
rising among themselves. If not, they would probably 
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choose a Treasurer from without ; and some wealthy ma- 
nufacturer or banker,—some generous benefactor of the 
Club,—would be their permanent Treasurer, re-elected 
every year. Numbers of benevolent persons in the mid- 
dle classes would rejoice at being brought into a volun- 
tary yet definite relation to 200 workmen and their 
families, different from that of master and operative, in 
which it is so often necessary to use severity or resist 
pressing claims. An old club easily assumes aristocratical 
airs and has various points of sympathy with old families ; 
and, we persuade ourselves, would by no means exhibit 
that unpracticable suspicion of the richer classes, which 
puts at present the greatest difficulties in the way of 
mutual understanding. 

If any one thinks that we are disposed to create too 
many new offices, let him reflect for a moment on our enor- 
mous population, and compare it with any other known 
civilized nation, and he will be forced to confess that our 
deficiency in officers and organization is unprecedently 
great. The defect pervades all our institutions. We 
have the same number of judges, as tradition or history 
declares Alfred the Great to have instituted. The num- 
ber of law courts is as scanty. We have scarcely more 
numerous parishes, rectors and bishops (which are pre- 
sumed by the law to be good things) than under Henry 
VIII. If the municipal organization of Manchester be 
compared with that of any Greek or Italian republic, 
we believe that the meagreness of the English system will 
appear marvellous. We cannot pursue the matter fur- 
ther; but we would finally suggest to those who dread 
Government jobbing, and who look on every new office as 
merely a new piece of patronage,—that even if one place 
out of three were badly filled, this would be far better 
than to go without needful organs: and that the aversion 
to new offices which turns on this alarm, ought consist- 
ently to deprive us of parliaments and all civil govern- 
ment whatever. Our senators have often proved mer- 
cenary, nor is there any office of State, whether in the 
Queen’s Ministry or in the Army, in the Municipalities 
or in the Excise, which human jobbing will not try to 
turn into a mere perquisite for the convenience of indi- 
viduals. 




















































Art. V.—POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BAR- 
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Some of our readers will at once feel an interest in the 
Writer of these volumes, and anything she may produce, 
from the rumour which has singled her out as the amie in- 
connue to whom Miss Martineau dedicated her impressive 
revelations of Life in the Sick-room. And we could 
vasily imagine that Miss Martineau’s unrivalled power of 
realizing the life and experience of another, had indeed 
imparted to her volume a kind of reflex character ; and 
that we heard the deep-toned notes of Miss Barrett’s 
solemn and pain-perfected voice moving among the vigo- 
rous utterances of the authoress proper. But for this 
belief there is no other foundation than popular conjec- 
ture. 

Nevertheless, Miss Barrett is a sufferer worthy of having 
much sympathy and admiration dedicated to her. There 
is nothing perhaps to all cultivated human nature more 
impressive than the spectacle of man, beat upon by pain 
and misfortune, rising higher and higher on the very bosom 
of their waves. ‘Time makes no difference to us in the ma- 
jesty of this sight. Whether it be the Stoic, crying out to 
the anguish and cal: umity of life, “ Rea Sum’ —“T am your 
master ;”—or the Aschilean Promethe ‘us, lying beneath his 
chains, wracked by the eternal vulture at his hea ut, but defy- 
ing the power of the tyrant, and glorying to the last that he 
has given gifts unto men; or the Miltonic Satan, rallying 
his hosts to perseverance in the midst of the tartaric bed 
of fire; or a greater and higher than he, his Conqueror and 
Destroyer, wiping away the drops of Gethsemane, and 
calmly avowing, “Thou hast said,” in the palace of judg- 
ment; or whether it be some tender woman-nature, refus- 
ing to allow that the partnership in life between soul and 
body is equal, determined to assert her spiritual superiority 
over all material ill, and thus attaining a reach of the 
faculties and a heroism of the moral nature, that without 
this tremendous conflict of powers she never could have 
known, and becoming far more than simply a conquerer 
over her outward ills, through the Christ that strengthened 
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her—the spectacle, whether representing to us a blind but 
brave battle with fate, or the deliberate conflict of a soul, 
which feels that it is to be made perfect through suffering 
—is still the same—the same in its relative effects, and 
challenges the same tribute of exalted sympathy from all 
surrounding manhood. 

In the annals of public men of our own time, we do not 
remember any more striking illustration of this victory of 
the moral and intellectual nature over bodily disease, than 
a fact that is recorded of the late Robert Hall. An inti- 
mate friend of his declares that for twenty years he never 
passed a whole night in bed—that his sufferings rendered 
perpetual change of posture necessary—that sometimes he 
lay upon the floor, sometimes upon chairs, but never the 
night through in bed—that in the vestry of his chapel was 
a sofa, from which the eloquent sufferer went forth to 
preach, and to which he retired to alleviate his agonies, 
when his sermon was concluded. And yet this man per- 
severed in his public duties, we believe, to the last, refusing 
to shrink from the battle of life, though he could only take 
to it an exposed and wounded bosom and lacerated hands. 

We dwell upon this subject because no reader must hope 
to get at the full worth or the inmost soul of Miss Barrett’s 
writings, without taking with him this remembrance. She 
is a sufferer and a labourer of the highest class—a labourer 
of the class mental, and a sufferer of the class Christian. 
The fixed eye of interest with which our nature gazes on 
the conflict with pain and adverse circumstances, even as 
understood by the ancients, is here transferred to an ex- 
ample of the same conflict, in its latest and highest form— 
we mean that upon which Christ has thrown the broad in- 
terpreting light of his own life and death. But there is no 
reason that we should formally, and in many words, intro- 
duce to our readers one who can introduce herself with the 
exquisite and moving grace of this Dedication. 


‘To my FATHER. 

‘‘When your eyes fall upon this page of dedication, and you 
start to see to whom it is inscribed, vour first thought will be of 
the time far off when I was a child and wrote verses ; and when I 
dedicated them to vou, who were my public and my critic. Of all 


1) 


that such a recollection implies of saddest and sweetest to both of 
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us, it would become neither of us to speak before the world: nor 
would it be possible for us to speak of it to one another, with voice 

that did not falter. Enough, that what is in my heart when I 
write thus will be fully known to yours. 

“* And my desire is that you, who are a witness how if this art 
of poetry had been a less earnest object to me, it must have fallen 
from exhausted hands before this day,—that you, who have 
shared with me in things bitter and sweet , softening or enhancing 
them, every day—that you who hold with me over all sense of loss 
and transiency, one hope by one Name—may accept from me the 
inscription of these volumes, the experiments of a few years of an 
existence, which has been sustained and comforted bv you, as well 
as given. Somewhat more faint-hearted than I used to be, it is 
my fancy thus to seem to return to a visible personal dependence 
on you, as if indeed I were achildagain: to conjure your beloved 
image between myself and the public, so as to be sure of one smile 
—and to satisfy my heart while I sanctify my ambition, by asso- 
ciating with the great pursuit of my life its tenderest and holiest 
affection.” 


The pieces de resistance in the volumes thus commended 
to our reverent reception, are the Drama of Exile, and a 
Vision of Poets. These are supported by numerous shorter 
poems and sonnets, among the best of which we find Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship, the Cry of the Human, the Ro- 
maunt of the Page, Rhyme of the Duchess May, Loved 
once, and L. E. L.’s last question. They are of very vari- 
ous merit ; but what is a rarer thing, they are also of a very 
various character—though the minor, as one might antici- 
pate, is the predominating key. 

Miss Barrett’s affinities connect her with Milton, Goethe, 
and John Keats, more closely than with any other of her 
Poet-Predecessors. The religious element in her character 
brings her into alliance with the first—her intimacy with 
the spirit-world is eminently Goethean—and the Greek and 
classic model on which much of her imagery of life is formed 
continually reminds us of poor Keats. Such acombination 
of resemblances at once absolves our authoress from any 
charge of imitation at our hands. It is her nature, her 
personal history, and the spontaneous direction of her 
studies, we imagine, that have created the peculiar charac- 
teristics of her poetry; and she is, as she trusts, too “ sin- 
cere a thinker” to be justly subject to the imputation of 
plagiarism. We confess, however, that although advancing 
Curistian TeEacHeR.—No. 29. 21 
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no such unworthy charge as this against our authoress, we 
felt, on a first perusal of these volumes, that she was most 
successful in the humblest form of her three-fold school. 
Except in the Vision of Poets—where she is especially her- 
self, and in which she reaches perfection, because she has 
reached it through suffering, and in those smaller pieces 
which are the offspring of a spirit cognate with that which 
produced the Vision—we thought that she was most at 
home, and most delightful in that charming iambic, dithy- 
rambic, porphyry-like, palatial (how shall we describe it 7) 
style—Greek life and imagery and passion and dignity 
depicted on the canvass of an English heart—which lays 
so potent a spell on the reader of Keats, and which we 
trace and welcome once again in such pieces as the “ Wine 
of Cyprus,” “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’ and the 
“Rhyme of the Duchess May,” in the present volumes. 
But coming again after a few months to the Drama of 
Exile, we are impressed with a new, and we are persuaded 
a juster, sense of its power. It must be with the reader 
perhaps as it was with the writer—“I had promised my 
own prudence,” (says Miss Barrett in prose, whose poetry 
rivals that of her verse,) “to shut close the gates of Eden 
between Milton and myself, so that none might say I dared 
to walk in his footsteps. He should be within, I thought, 
with his Adam and Eve unfallen or falling—and I, with- 
out, with my Exites—TIJ also an exile! It would not 
do. The subject, and his glory covering it, swept through 
the gates, and [ stood full in it, against my will, and con- 
trary to my vow—till I shrank back, fearing, almost de- 
sponding—hesitating to venture even a passing association 
with our great poet before the face of the public.” And 
so as we pursued the Drama, the “ ultra vires” rang mourn- 
fully im our ears, and we ceased to turn the pages, with no 
diminution of respect for her that had made the bold at- 
tempt, but with a sorrowful regret, that, like Icarus, she 
had gone too near the Sun; and we withdrew our eyes 
from gazing on her further progress, that we might be 
spared the pain of witnessing her fall into the deep gean. 
But something of the same feeling which induced a return 
to the subject in the authoress, induced a return to the 
Poem in ourselves—a growing sense of the reality and ex- 
tent of her powers, and of the penetration alike of head 
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and heart, with which she had learnt to read some of the 
darkest and most tear-dimmed pages of the human soul. 
Her “ subject was the new and strange experience of the 


fallen humanity, as it went forth from Paradise into the 








allotted 


Satan is sus- 


Adam and Eve fly across the 


ed angels, 


wilderness ; with a peculiar reference to Eve’s 
grief, which, considering that self-sacrifice belonged to her 
Ww omanhood, and the consciousness of originating the Fall 
to her offence—appeared to me imperfectly apprehended 
hitherto, and more expressible by a woman than a man.’ 
We pass over the introductory scene—in which Gabriel 
and Lucifer are brought face to face, (and in which the 
traditional Me phistophelian character of 
tained with a vigour and success that almost startle us in 
the hands of so pious a Lady)—to the Chorus of Eden 
Spirits, from which we shall select a few passages, without 
regard (in this or subsequent quotations) to intervening 
verses, which we may, for space’ sake, omit. 
'p CHORUS OF EDEN SPIRITS. 
(Chanting from Paradise, while 
sword-glare.) 
‘“* Harken, oh harken! let your souls, behind you 
Lean, gently moved ! 
Our voices feel along the Dread to find you, 
O lost, beloved ! 
Through the thick-shielded and strong-marshall 
They press and pierce : 
Our requiems follow fast on our evangels,— 
Voice throbs in verse! 
We are but orphaned Spirits left in Eden, 
A time ago— 
God gave us golden cups ; and we were bidden 
To feed you so! 


No work to do; 
The mystic hydromel is spilt, and staining 
The whole earth through ; 


(Not interfused !) 


Than shall be used. 
The yearning to a beautiful, denied you, 
Shall strain your powers :— 
9 I 9 
~ ~ 





But now our right hand hath no cup remaining, 


And all those stains lie clearly round, for showing 


That brighter colours were the world’s foregoing, 
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Ideal sweetnesses shall over-glide you, 
Resumed from ours ! 

In all your music, our pathetic minor 
Your ear shall cross ; 

And all fair sights shall mind you of diviner, 
With sense of loss!” 


When each band of Spirits has taken its sorrowful fare- 
well, Adam and Eve are discovered to us in the extremity 
of the sword-glare. And here Miss Barrett gets upon 
ground which led her to say, and her own treatment of 
which justifies her in saying, that part at least of the exile- 
feelings had been hitherto imperfectly apprehended, and 
was more expressible by a woman than a man. We do 
not indeed know what to do with Miss Barrett’s theology 
in the peculiar emergency, in which a treatment of the 
subject so close to the truth of Nature places her—but let 
that pass. Certainly we have long been convinced that 
the first curse pronounced upon man, “in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,” was in truth the first blessing 
conferred upon him; and in like manner now that we 
read Miss Barrett’s delineation of the remorse, and sor- 
rows, and efforts and hopes which grow out of the First 
Sin—how calamity creates a tenfold stringency of love— 
how transgression gives the sense of weakness and frailty 
—how these teach the sweet lesson of reliance on God— 
how remorse begets repentance, and repentance humility, 
and humility trust, and trust hope—and all combined 
create desire and effort and struggle, and point out the 
path leading to the Rock that is higher than we—and 
when we contrast this devious thicket of thorns and 
flowers, with the circling row of goodliest trees laden with 
fairest fruit—the thoughtful experiences and mutual con- 
fidences of this love-in-woe companionship, with the some- 
what too unruffled and Arcadian beds and bowers of Eden, 
where we have need of all our better feelings and all 
Milton’s genius to prevent the occasional suspicion that 
Paradise would, if very long-lived, become rather dull, and 
our interest in it fall asleep in the sameness of splendour 
—we cannot resist the idea that the Serpent was perhaps 
not so much mistaken, when he spoke of the knowledge 


of good and ill turning us into gods, and that the life of 
temptation and struggling, victory and defeat, which we of 
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this day lead, was most probably, in spite of divines, thie 
kind of life that the Omniscient Creator designed that we 
should lead, and that the first sin was one of the first steps 
—a solemn and _ heart-impressing one indeed—in the 
rugged path of this educationary discipline. But on these 
subjects we are about to wage no war with our authoress. 
We take the august mythology as it stands—content that 
it holds, as within a shell, a mournful truth, to which in 
one form or other all humanity must bear its attestation— 
the truth, that our nature hath a fall. 

To turn to our exiles. They are already to our minds 
far more interesting than when we left them in Eden—and if 
we do wrong to say so, the fault is Miss Barrett’s, who has 
made them so. 


‘“* Adam.—Pausing a moment on this outer edge, 
Where the supernal sword-glare cuts in light 
The dark exterior desert—hast thou strength, 
Beloved, to look behind us to the gate? 
Eve.—lI have strength to look upward to thy face. 
x * * * * 
O Adam, Adam! by that name of Eve— 
Thine Eve, thy life—which suits me little now, 
Seeing that I confess myself thy death 
And thine undoer, as the Snake was mine,— 
I do adjure thee, put me straight away, 
Together with my name— 
Strike, my lord! 
Adam.— My beloved, 
Mine Eve and life—I have no other name 
For thee or for the Sun than what ye are, 
My blessed life and light! If we have fallen, 
It is that we have sinned,—we : God is just; 
And since his curse doth comprehend us both, 
It must be that his balance holds the weights 
Of first and last sin on a level. What! 
Shall I who had not virtue to stand straight 
Among the hills of Eden, here assume 
To mend the justice of the perfect God, 
By piling up a curse upon his curse, 
Against thee—thee— 
Eve.— For so, perchance, thy God 
Might take thee into grace for scorning me ; 
Thy wrath against the sinner giving proof 
Of inward abrogation of the sin! 
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And so, the blessed angels might come down 
And walk with thee as erst,—I think they would— 
Because I was not near to make them sad, 
Or soil the rustling of their innocence. 
* * * * * 
Adam.— O my God! 
I, standing here between the glory and dark— 
The glory of thy wrath projected forth 
From Eden’s wall: the dark of our distress, 
Which settles a step off in that drear world— 
Lift up to Thee the hands from whence hath fallen 
Only creation’s sceptre,—thanking Thee 
That rather Thou hast cast me out with her, 
Than left me lorn of her in Paradise ;— 
With angel looks and angel songs around, 
To show the absence of her eyes and voice, 
And make society full desertness, 
Without the uses of her comforting.” 


Eve, beginning to feel cheered by this right loyal love, 
tells him of a prayer that in her anguish she had made— 
an ill prayer ”—that should be “ prayed no more.” 


‘‘¢O Lord God, 
(Twas so I prayed) I ask Thee by my sin, 
And by thy curse, and by thy blameless heavens, 
Make dreadful haste to hide me from thy face, 
And from the face of my beloved here, 
For whom I am no helpmate, quick away 
Into the new dark mystery of death ! 
I will lie still there ; I will make no plaint ; 
I will not sigh, nor sob, nor speak a word,— 
Nor struggle to come back beneath the Sun, 
Where peradventure I might sin anew 
Against thy mercy and his pleasure. Death, 
Oh! Death, whate’er it be, is good enough 
For such as 1.—For Adam—there’s no voice 
Shall ever say again, in heaven or earth, 
It is not good for him to be alone.” 


They have an interview with Lucifer. They conjecture 
who he is. Adam says— 


‘* Perhaps a fallen angel. Who shall say? 
Lucifer.—Who told thee, Adam ? 
Adam.— Thou! The prodigy 

Of thy vast brows and melancholy eves 
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Which comprehend the heights of some great fall. 

I think that thou hast one day worn a crown 

Under the eyes of God.”’ 

es Lucifer taunts him in his reply : and Adam says- 


** Now I know thou art fallen below hope 
Of final re-ascent. 

Lucifer.— Because ? 

Adam.— Because 
A Spirit who expected to see God, 
Though at the last point of a million years, 
Could dare no mockery of a ruined man 
Such as this Adam.” 


With no less sublimity does Eve express herself as 
Lucifer fades away— 
“* The precipice of ill 
Down this colossal nature, dizzies me— 
And, hark ! the starry harmony remote 
> Seems measuring the heights from which he fell.” 





The Spirits of the various forms of earthly good and 
beauty take leave of the human pair, but no farewell is so 
affecting, because none is so hopeless, as the farewell of 
his Morning Star to Lucifer :— 

‘** Mine orbed image sinks 
Back from thee, back from thee, 
As thou art fallen, methinks, 
Back from me, back from me. 
O my light-bearer, 
Could another fairer 
Lack, to thee, lack to thee ? 


Ai, ai, Heosphoros! 


* * * * + 


I cannot kindle underneath the brow 
Of this new angel here who is not Thou : 
All things are altered since that time ago,— 
And if I shine at eve, I shall not now— 

I am strange—I am slow! 

Ai, ai, Heosphoros ! 


Henceforward, human eyes of lovers be 
The only sweetest sight that I shall see, 
With tears between the looks raised up to me. 
Ai, ai! 
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When, having wept all night, at break of day, 
Above the folded hills, they shall survey 
My light, a little trembling, in the grey. 
Ai, ai! 
And gazing on me, such shall comprehend, 
Through all my piteous pomp at morn or even, 
And melancholy beaming out of Heaven, 
That love, their own divine, may change or end, 
That love may close in loss ! 
Ai, ai, Heosphoros !”’ 

When the Spirits of lost good have taken their slow and 
wailing departure, the hopes and prophecies of future good 
assume shape—a chorus of invisible angels is heard, as 
the Poem nears its close, and Christ himself appears and 
speaks,—the great Comforter. 

There is only one other passage, which the latitude of 
quotation, indulged to its extreme, will allow us to quote 
from the Drama. It is from the mouth of Adam :— 


WOMAN’S GRIEFS AND REWARDS. 


‘* Be satisfied ; 
Something thou hast to bear through womanhood— 
Peculiar suffering answering to the sin; 
Some pang paid down for each new human life ; 
Some weariness in guarding such a life— 
Some coldness from the guarded ; some mistrust 
From those thou hast too well served ; from those beloved 
Too loyally, some treason; feebleness 
Within thy heart, and cruelty without ; 
And pressures of an alien tyranny, 
With its dynastic reasons of larger bones, 
And stronger sinews. But go to! thy love 
Shall chant itself its own beatitudes, 
After its own life-working. <A child’s kiss, 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad : 
A poor man served by thee, shall make thee rich ; 
An old man helped by thee, shall make thee strong. 
Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest.” 


It would seem from passages in the Preface that Miss 
Barrett has not escaped the annoyance of certain small 
criticisms on her introduction of divine personages into her 
Poem. From such criticisms we implore her to avert her eye, 
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never to turn it to them again. Those who offer such objec- 
tions are not in a position to understand her. The life of a 
person of genius might be spent in apologies, if he were to 
endeavour to explain his course to such minds as these. 
Our authoress has risen above their horizon, and she must 
on no account stoop to lift up into it those whom she has 
left behind: they could not breathe in it, were she to place 
them within its limits. She must remember that she has 
to address those who have ears to hear; and to those who 
have not ears, no explanations of hers can give them. 
Let her rather fit audience find though few, nor let her 
reverent heart consent, from the very spirit of its reverence, 
to be dragged down to the level of these people’s compre- 
hension. But whatever Miss Barrett does, she does with 
such an unspeakable refinement that we can scarcely 
regret any charge, however founded upon ignorance, which 
gives rise to the few paragraphs of defence such as 
these :— 

‘« When the old mysteries represented the Holiest Being in a 
rude familiar fashion, and the people gazed on, with the faith of 
children in their earnest eyes, the critics of a succeeding age, who 
rejoiced in Congreve, cried out ‘ Profane.” Yet Andreini’s mys- 
tery suggested Milton’s Epic; and Milton, the most reverent of 
poets, doubting whether to throw his work into the epic form or 
the dramatic, left, on the latter basis, a rough ground-plan, in 
which his intention of introducing the ‘ Heavenly Love’ among 
the persons of his drama, is extant to the present day. But the 
tendency of the present day is to sunder the daily life from the 
spiritual creed,—to separate the worshipping from the acting 
man,—and by no means to ‘live by faith.” There is a feeling 
abroad which appears to me (I say it with deference) nearer to 
superstition than to religion, that there should be no touching of 
holy vessels except by consecrated fingers, nor any naming of holy 
names except in consecrated places. As if life were not a con- 
tinual sacrament to man, since Christ brake the daily bread of it 
in His hands! As if the name of God did not build a Church, 
by the very naming of it! As if the word God were not 
every where in His creation, and at every moment in His eternity, 
an appropriate word. As if it could be uttered unfitly, if devoutly ! 
I appeal on these points, which I will not argue, from the con- 
ventions of the Christian to his devout heart; and I beseech him 
generously to believe of me, that I have done that in reverence, from 
which, through reverence, he might have abstained; and that, 

where he might have been driven to silence by the principle of 
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adoration, I, by the very same principle, have been hurried into 
speech.” 

We cannot pass from the Drama of Exile without ex- 
pressing our belief, although it is of the class called Un- > 
acted—one in which the Dramatis Persone are Thoughts, 
not Persons—yet that as a poetic utterance, and disregard- 
ing its technical defects of form, it stands well, between the 
-aradise Lost and the Paradise Regained: that Miss Barrett 
has filled up the interval worthily and movingly: that if 
there be a difference in the notes of her Drama and those 
of the great Epic (and of course there is), it is such a dif- 
ference as should subsist between Milton and his Daughter, 
and that if her Poem has not the strong majesty of the Lost, 
or the serene beauty of the Regained, it has the appropri- 
ate character of an exile’s lameut, who lays his harp upon 
the willow, and only weeps when he remembers Zion. 

From the Miltonic aspect of Miss Barrett’s genius we 
turn to that which we consider distinctively her own: > 
and this is imaged forth to us, principally in the “ Vision 
of Poets,” and subordinately in such of the minor pieces 
as “Loved once”—and “ Do ye think of me, as I 
think of you?” and “ Wine of Cyprus,”—for in these are 
exhibited extensive and thoughtful reading, a deep and fer- 
vent spirit of love, and the traces of a strong suffering, that 
has worked its work of beautiful faith and patience on a 
thoroughly religious mind. 

The Poet of the Vision, not finding sleep, wanders 
forth into a forest, meets with an apparition fair, who leads 
him through such preparatory discipline as the ancient 
Poets lay on their venturous inquirers who were ambitious 
of a visit to Tartarus, or as Egyptian Priests insisted on 
in their candidate for the mysteries,—modified of course 
in the present instance according to Miss Barrett’s idio- 
syncracy,—and then comes on before him the great array 
of the Poet-Spirits, from among whom as they pass, we 
stop, first, Pindar, for, we are sure, the quick and pleased 
recognition of the reader— 

‘«* Electric Pindar, quick as fear, 
With race dust on his cheeks, and clear, 
Slant startled eyes that seem to hear 
The chariot, rounding the last goal, 
To hurtle past it in his soul!” 
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Then Lucretius and Ossian : 


‘« Lucretius—nobler than his mood ! 
Who dropped his plummet down the broad 
Deep universe, and said, ‘ No God,’ 


Finding no bottom! he denied 
Divinely the divine, and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber side, 


By grace of God! his face is stern 
As one compelled, in spite of scorn, 
To teach a truth he could not learn. 


And Ossian, dimly seen or guessed ! 
Once counted greater than the rest, 
When mountain-winds blew out his vest.’ 


Byron: 
«And poor, proud Byron! sad as grave, 


And salt as life! forlornly brave, 
And quivering with the dart he drave.”’ 


The most impressive part, as well as the moral pith and 
marrow of the Poem, is contained in the Angel’s address 
to the Poet-Shades assembled before him. 


‘The sovran angel lifted high 
His hand, and spake out sovranly, 
‘Tried poets, hearken and reply ! 


Give me true answers. If we grant 
That not to suffer is to want 
The conscience of the Jubilant,— 


If ignorance of anguish is 
But ignorance ; and mortals miss 
Far prospects, by a level bliss, — 


If as two colours must be viewed 
In a seen image, mortal should 
Need good and evil, to see good,— 


If to speak nobly, comprehends 
To feel profoundly—if the ends 
Of power and suffering, Nature blends,— 
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If poets on the tripod must 
Writhe like the Pythian, to make just 
Their oracles, and merit trust,— 


If every vatic word that sweeps 
To change the world, must pale their lips, 
And leave their own souls in eclipse,— 


If to search deep the universe 
Must pierce the searcher with the curse,— 
Because that bolt (in man’s reverse) 


Was shot to the heart o’ the wood, and lies 
Wedged deepest in the best 
. * * * * 


If all the crowns of earth must wound 
With prickings of the thorns He found,— 
If saddest sighs swell sweetest sound— 


What say ye unto this? refuse 
This baptism in salt water? choose 
Calm breasts, mute lips, and labour loose? 


Or, oh ye gifted givers! ye 
Who give your liberal hearts to me, 
To make the world this harmony,— 


Are ye resigned that they be spent 
To such world’s help?’ 

The Spirits bent 
Their awful brows and said—‘ Content!’ 


Content! it sounded like Amen, 
Said by a choir of mourning men 
An affirmation full of pain 





And patience !—ay, of glorying, 
And adoration,—as a king 
Might seal an oath for governing.” 


We waste no words of criticism on these stanzas. We 
attempt no explanation of their power. They tell a truth, 
which the epicurean principle, that regulates our lives and 
efforts, makes the hardest and saddest for us to learn— 
that faith comes by darkness, and strength by suffering. 
So true are the Lord’s words, as yet unexhausted of their 
meaning, that he that findeth his life shall lose it, and he 
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that loseth his life for truth and knowledge’ sake, alone 
knows how to find it. If the reader wants criticism on 
these lines, let him read them again and again. 

It must not be hastily concluded from the course of the 
above quotations and remarks that the genius of our 
authoress is all decked in sable, and that her muse is 
ever of an olian plaintiveness. Even the array of mock- 
ing-bird poets, which, with merry sarcasm, she makes to 
follow the martyr- band, would, to go no further, correct 
such a misconception. But there is another and a last 
characteristic of her poetry which we must conclude by 
pointing out. We have called it Keats-like, because it 
throws the common material of modern life into that 
Grecian marble-halled type, which we see in Keats, and 
almost in him only. How far the original elements of 
her nature, modified by her evident love “of classic lore, or 
how far a distinct study and admiration of Keats may 
have led to the resemblance—entirely removed as it is 
from plagiarism—we know not: but we know no other 
style under which we can class the Anglo-Greek peculiarity 
of some of these pieces. From Lady Geraldine’s Courtship 
we have not now room to quote. 
nize in it, the amiable reverse of Tennyson’s sarcastic 
“ Lady Clara Vere de Vere.” It is immensely to our liking. 
It embodies Tennyson’s satire—but turns it into a sweet. 
But what says the reader to this beaker of our Poetess’s 
own joyous filling, from her own treasury of cheerful 
brilliants ¢ 


But every one will recog- 





WINE OF CYPRUS. 
Given to me by H. 5S. Boyd, Esq., Author of ‘* Select Passages 


from the Greek Fathers,” &c., to whom these Stanzas are 
addressed. 


“If old Bacchus were the speaker 

He would tell you with a sigh, 

Of the Cyprus in this beaker, 
I am sipping like a fly, — 

Like a fly or gnat on Ida 
At the hour of goblet pledge, 

By Queen Juno brushed aside, a 
Full white arm-sweep, from the edge ! 
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Sooth, the drinking should be ampler, 
When the drink is so divine! 

And some deep-mouthed Greek exampler 
Would become your Cyprian wine! 
Cyclops’ mouth might plunge aright in, > 
While his one eye over-leered— 
Nor too large were mouth of Titan, 

Drinking rivers down his beard. 


* * * * * 


But for me, I am not worthy 
After gods and Greeks to drink ; 
And my lips are pale and earthy, 
To go bathing from this brink ! 
Since you heard them speak the last time, 
They have faded from their blooms ; 
And the laughter of my pastime 
Has learnt silence at the tombs. 


Ah! my friend! the antique drinkers , 
Crowned the cup and crowned the brow! 
Can I answer the old thinkers 
In the forms they thought of, now? 
Who will fetch from garden-closes 
Some new garlands while I speak, 
That the forehead, crowned with roses, 
May strike scarlet down the cheek ? 


Do not mock me! with my mortal, 
Suits no wreath again, indeed! 
I am sad-voiced as the turtle 
Which Anacreon used to feed ; 
Yet as that same bird demurely 
Wet her beak in cup of his,— 
So without a garland, surely 
I may touch the brim of this. 


Go !—let others praise the Chian !— 
This is soft as Muses’ string— 
This is tawny as Rhea’s lion, 

This is rapid as its spring,— 
Bright as Paphia’s eyes e’er met us, 
Light as ever trod her feet ! 
And the brown bees of Hymettus 
Make their honey, not so sweet. 
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Very copious are my praises, 
Though I sip it like a fly !— 
Ah!—but, sipping,—times and places 
Change before me suddenly— 
As Ulysses’ old libation 
Drew the ghosts from every part, 
So vour Cyprian wine, dear Grecian, 
Stirs the Hades of my heart. 


And I think of those long mornings 
Which my thought goes far to seek, 
When, betwixt the folio’s turnings, 
Solemn flowed the rhythmic Greek. 
Past the pane, the mountain spreading, 
Swept the sheep-bell’s tinkling noise, 
While a girlish voice was reading, 
Somewhat low for a’s and ors! 


Then what golden hours were for us! 
While we sat together there, 
tlow the white vests of the Chorus 
Seemed to wave up a live air! 
How the Cothurns trod majestic 
Down the deep Llambic lines ! 
And the rolling anapeestic 
Curled, like vapour over shrines! 


Oh! our AEéschylus, the thundrous! 
How he drove the bolted breath 
Through the cloud, to wedge it ponderous 
In the gnarled oak beneath. 
Oh! our Sophocles, the royal! 
Who was born to monarch’s place— 
And who made the whole world loyal, 
Less by kingly power than grace. 


Our Euripides, the human— 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touches of things common, 
Till they rose to touch the spheres ! 
Our Theocritus, our Bion, 
And our Pindar’s shining goals! 
These were cup-bearers undying 
Of the wine that’ s meant for souls. 
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And my Plato, the divine one,— 
If men know the gods aright 
By their motions as they shine on 
With a glorious trail of light !— 
And your noble Christian Bishops, 
Who mouthed grandly the last Greek : 
Though the sponges on their hyssops 
Were distent with wine—too weak ! 


Yet vour Chrysostom, you praised him, 
With his glorious mouth of gold— 
And your Basil, you upraised him 
To the height of speaker old : 
And we both praised Heliodorus 
For his secret of pure lies !— 
Who forged first his linked stories 
In the heat of lady’s eyes. 
* * * * 


Do you mind that deed of Até, 

Which you bound me to so fast,— 
Reading ‘ De Virginitate,’ 

From the first line to the last ? 
How I said at ending, solemn, 

As I turned and looked at you, 
That St. Simeon on the column 

Had had somewhat less to do? 


* * * * 


Ah, my gossip! you were older, 
And more learned, and a man! 
Yet that shadow,—the unfolder 
Of your quiet eyelids,—ran 
Both our spirits to one level ; 
And I turned from hill and Jea 
And the summer-sun’s green revel,— 
To your eyes that could not see. 


Now Christ bless you with the one light 
Which goes shining night and day! 
May the flowers which grow in sunlight 
Shed their fragrance in your way ! 
Is it not right to remember 

All your kindness, friend of mine— 
When we too sat in the chamber, 
And the poets found us wine? 
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So, to come back to the drinking 
Of this Cyprus !—it is well— 
But those memories, to my thinking, 

Make a better cenomel! 
And whoever be the speaker, 
None can murmur with a sigh— 
That, in drinking from that beaker, 
I am sipping like a fly!” 


The revel of these lines is surpassingly delicious, and 
the mixture with their festive recollections of hints of con- 
trast between time past and time present—which ever 
cover with a mellowed sadness all happy recollections— 
imparts the last finish of perfection to them. It will be 
perceived that we have omitted a few stanzas, not that 
there is one too many, but that their presence is not in- 
dispensable to giving the reader the spirit of the whole. 
But this reminds us of the only grave ch: wee we have to 
bring against Miss Barrett—she is too often diffuse. She 
does not always gird up the loins of her thought, to make 
a stalwart journey, without pause or retrogression. Her 
garments are sometimes seen floating or dragging. She 
has sometimes given out the idea, before she has given up 
her verse. She requires to know when she has done with 
her thought. And yet we speak all this most hesitatingly. 
For what a loss it were, if in getting rid of what we may 
fancy to be her defects, she were to lose any of what we 
know to be her beauties! And perhaps what we think 
we see amiss in her is only that dross which forms part of 
every ore in which lies the pure metal, and she may in 
this respect only resemble, after all, Milton, and Shake- 
speare, and—Nature. Of her phri seology we have no- 
thing to say but in praise. It is choice beyond all criti- 
cism. Her Greek derivatives always bear their own justi- 
fication with them; and the rarity with which she has in- 
troduced them argues an untold amount of self-restraint. 
There is one word which we could wish away—not that it 
comes from Greece, but that it comes from America 
“ grand.” People inhabiting so large a continent may 
want a word wherewith to express a new sense of vast- 
ness—but let us of the little island always be content with 
Great Britain. 

Curistian Teacner.—No. 29. 
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We scarcely know how to leave our authoress. We 
have lived through all Poetic Loves from Walter Scott to 
Chaucer—and from Ovid to Atschylus. We have ceased 
to be susceptible, and are unwilling readers of all new 
poetry. But we confess our blood circles rapidly again as 
we hold these volumes in our hands; and oh! rare com- 
mendation for these latter days, we turn to them after the 
interval of months, with renewed delight and increasing 
satisfaction. Miss Barrett should be greeted with an un- 
mixed acclamation of gratitude and praise from all who 
rejoice every time that they behold the Phoenix of true 
Poetry rise again from its ashes. 

















































Arr. VI.—THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
BLANCO WHITE. 


The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by hin 
self; with portions of his Correspondence. Edited by 
Joun Hamitton Tuom. Three Vols. Chapman 
London. 1845. 


As the Editor of this Autobiography is also a joint Editor 
of the Prospective Review, there would be an obvious impro 
priety in noticing his publication in these pages, if it were 
in any way our purpose to animadvert, cither for praise o1 
for blame, on the mode in which he has fulfilled the task en- 
trusted to him by the express wishes of his venerable friend. 
But the Editor has so completely kept himself out of view, 
and left the various records of Mr. White’s mind to pro- 
duce their own impression, that he has altogether relieved 
us from any delicacy we might have felt on this head. It 
is with Mr. White alone, as he has revealed himself in 
these volumes, that we are now concerned. We shall look 
at the mental portrait drawn by his own hand, without 
considering the frame in which it is set. The memorials 
of such a mind are an instructive witness of the spirit of 
the times, through which it struggled and suffered ; and 
we should feel, that we had not discharged the duty which 
a periodical devoted to the interests of moral and religious 
truth, imposes on its conductors, if we failed to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the many questions of deep and 
solemn interest—the many themes for pregnant reflection 
—which these confessions of an earnest and truthful spirit 
suggest. Although the careful analyst of character will 
easily detect the latent thread of psychol ical identity 
‘Ir. White’s recorded 


which runs through every period of } 
experience, connecting his first outbreak from the thraldom 
of Catholicism with the views in which li leneth tran- 
quilly awaited his dismissal from earth—the key-note, as 
it were, of spiritual feeling, ever distinctly audible, with its 
characteristic expression, through all his changing moods 
of trust and despoudency—yet the transient hue and visi- 
ble manifestation of his Oplluo0ns were o:iten so deeply 
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tinged by the warm sympathy of his affectionate heart 
with the social connections into which he was brought by 
the course of events, that the history of his mind only be- 
comes thoroughly intelligible, through that of his outward 
life. He has himself furnished us with much of the infor- 
mation required, by leaving behind him a narrative of the 
events of his life up to the year 1826, written at Oxford, 
and addressed originally in the form of letters to Arch- 
bishop Whately. ‘To this he added afterwards a Sketch of 
his Mind in England, which he did not continue beyond 
the year 1824—though the interval between that period 
and his death, is very fully illustrated from his Journals 
and his Correspondence.* As a preparation for under- 
standing his spiritual history, we shall present our readers 
with a brief survey of the most important incidents of 
his life. 

Joseph Blanco White + was descended from an ancient 
Irish family which had been reduced in circumstances by 
its attachment to the Roman Catholic religion, and one 
branch of which, emigrating to Spain about the beginning 
of the last century, had risen to wealth and distinction 
through a flourishing mercantile establishment at Seville, 
and was admitted by a royal patent to all the privileges of 
the Spanish nodblesse in perpetuity. To this branch, which 
was subsequently impoverished by a failure, the subject of 
these remarks belonged. He was born at Seville in 1775. 
By his mother’s side he was connected with the ancient 
nobility of Andalusia. Both his parents—of whose sin- 
cerity and conscientiousness he always speaks with affec- 
tionate veneration—were bigotedly devoted to the Church 
of Rome, and brought up their son with that jealous watch- 
fulness, and severe restraint on the innocent and natural 
inclinations of childhood, which their gloomy superstition 
inculcated among the first of parental duties. His child- 
hood was not happy. The discipline to which he was sub- 


* These two fragmentary memorials of his outward and his inward life are 
incorporated with the first volume of his Autobiography. 

+ It is hardly necessary to remark, that Blanco was only the Spanish ren- 
dering of the original designation of the family, which was resumed, and ap- 
pended to the Spanish name, when Mr. White came over to England. His 
full description in Spain was, Don Jose Maria Blanco y Crespo; Crespo being 
his mother’s name, which, according to Spanish custom, was sometimes added 
and sometimes omitted.—See the Appendix to his Autobiography, No. I. 
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jected, ill accorded with the endowments bestowed on him 
by nature—a heart of uncommon tenderness and suscepti- 
bility, a lively fancy, extreme sensitiveness of organization 
bodily and mental, and an intellect active and inquisitive 
almost to restlessness. In addition to these qualities, he 
early discovered a rectitude of moral feeling and a love of 
truth, which formed through life the noblest features of 
his character. With such tendencies—unless they could 
be deadened into acquiescence and formalism—there was 
little prospect of happiness for a Spanish Catholic, and 
still less for a Spanish Ecclesiastic. Te tells us, that from 
the windows of his father’s house, to which he was rigor- 
ously confined for fear of contamination in the world, he 
often looked with envy on the children of the poor that 
were at play in the street. His earliest impressions of 
religion were darkened with gloom and fear. The thought 
of heaven was actually painful and oppressive to him, from 
the images of it with which religious books had filled his 
mind; and he describes a dream of his childhood that oc- 
curred to him under these influences, the melancholy vivid- 
ness of which remained with him to his dying day. Even 
at this early age, doubts penetrated through the strong 
defences of superstition which parental anxicty and priestly 
jealousy had thrown up around his mind, and, in spite of 
the deafening clamour of Church dogmatism, the voice of 
reason and humanity made itself heard in his young heart. 
The reading of Telemachus—one of the few books of en- 
tertainment which chance had thrown in his way—very 
naturally suggested the inquiry, why the heathens, whose 
many virtues are there held up to admiration, should be 
shut out from heaven, because they had not the religion of 
Catholics. The doubt was confided to his Confessor, and 
dismissed with a friendly warning, not to trouble his head 
with such foolish speculations, 

[lis early education was exceedingly confined; for his 
father, having destined him for mercantile life, had placed 
him, when only eight years old, in his counting-house, 
where the servile drudgery of copying letters and invoices 
so disgusted him, that he gladly embraced the idea, which 
his mother had always secretly cherished, of becoming a 
clergyman. Her wishes prevailed, and he now entered on 
the preparatory studies of his future vocation. 
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this course, he devoured with avidity the best intellectual 

aliment that was offered him. He mastered the works 

of Feyjoo, a Spanish Benedictine, who, under the protec- 

tion of the liberal ministry of Ferdinand VI., had attacked 

the old scholastic system ; and through him he acquired 

some insight into the Baconian philosophy. He after- 

wards obtained access to the writings of Bacon himself. 

Che first fruits of his enlightenment he exhibited in a 

public remonstrance against the stupid instructions of a 
Dominican friar, who lectured on logic in the college 

where he had been placed by his father. With some 

young men of superior minds, he formed a sort of 
Academy for the encouragement of literary tastes, and 

even held for atime the professorship of Belles Lettres, 

which had been founded at Seville by a patriotic associ- 

ation. In the meantime, he perfected his knowledge of 

Latin, went through the classes in divinity, with the aid 

of a learned and well-written, though somewhat anti- 

quated, text book, studied the poetry of his own country, 

acquired the languages of France and Italy, and ob- 

tained a considerable acquaintance with their polite lite- 

rature. Such pursuits enlarged and liberalised his mind, ‘ 
but they did not increase his liking for the sacerdotal 

office. He disclosed the change in his views, and ex- 

pressed a wish to enter the naval profession, which 
possessed in his eyes the twofold recommendation of 
demanding a higher scientific culture, and opening a 

prospect of more extensive intercourse with the world. 

But his friends imsisted, that the only alternative was 
returning to the counting-house or going into the Church ; 

and this necessity, with the pain which he saw his altera- 

tion of plan occasioned to his mother, determined him to 

abide by his original destination—the first recorded in- 
stance, in which his affections, uniting with outward 
circumstances to sway his judgment, forced him into a 
situation at variance with his latent convictions and 
natural disposition. 

In Doblado’s Letters, which contain, under a sem- 
blance of fiction, many passages from his own life, he has 
given avery animated description of the progress of his 
feelings from the time when he again turned his thoughts 


to the priesthood -the artificial stimulus by which the 
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exercises of St. Ignatius brought back and exalted his 
religious sensibilities—the overpowering emotions and 
devout ecstasy which possessed his soul, when, on the day 
of his investiture with the priestly character, amid strains 
of inspiring music, and clouds of incense, he saw his 
parents kneeling down in the crowd of devotees, to kiss 
the hands of their own child, just consecrated to the sub- 
lime office of creating, and dispensing to them, the body of 
the Lord—the spiritual deadness which soon followed 
this unnatural elevation of feeling—the ceaseless rise of 
doubts which no efforts and remonstrances could subdue 
—the almost involuntary escape of his state of mind 
in unguarded communication with a friend, which, having 
already compromised him to the utmost, took away the 
motive for any further disguise, and revealed to him at 
once the whole extent of his spiritual hollowness and 
desolation. 

By the laws of the Catholic Church, the sacerdotal 
character was impressed indelibly upon him, and he 
could not attempt to throw it off, without incurring the 
last penalties of the Inquisition. He would have fled 
from Spain, and sought refuge in the United States, but 
the thought of the wretchedness which such a step 
would inflict on his parents, deterred him. He resolved, 
therefore, after the example of many enlightened men 
among the ancients, to keep his private opmions to him- 
self, and, without any hypocritical display of zeal, to exe- 
cute his official duties decorously, and direct them, as far as 
it was possible, to a good moral result. But this state of 
habitual disingenuousness was intolerable to such a mind. 
From intercourse with the higher clergy, he found the 
most complete unbelicf—rarely stopping short of Atheism 
—widely prevalent among them. The revolution that 
was taking place in other parts of Europe, had penetrated 
by stealth into Spain. Numbers of the clergy were great 
readers, in seeret, of the French philosophy. He men- 
tions a dignified ecclesiastic, who always carried about 
with him the Systéme de la Nature concealed in the folds 
of his gown. It was a polluted atmosphere in which his 
spirit breathed; for the licentiousness of the clergy was 
as general as their unbelief—sometimes veiled under a 
great external show of devotion and sanctity. Blanco 
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White lost his religion, but not his sense of moral dis- 
tinctions or moral obligation. An unhappy attachment, 
however inconsistent with his clerical vows, saved him 
from the temptations to a promiscuous proflig: icy. Amidst 
the distress and confusion, and disruption of all social ties, 
which followed the invasion of Spain by the French, he 
resolved at length to abandon his country, and escaping 
with difficulty from Seville, embarked on board an English 
vessel, which landed him at Falmouth, on the 3rd of 
March 1810. 

In thus abruptly severing himself from the connections 
and engagements of his native land, Mr. White appears 
to have acted more from impulse, and an intense re-action 
of feeling against the mental bondage which oppressed 
him, than from any clear and determinate view of his 
future course. He had formed no plan of life, and though 
he had brought with him an order for a hundred pounds 
—the fruit of savings out of his ecclesiastical revenues— 
when he arrived in London, and considered how soon that 
sum would be dissipated, and that he had no longer any 
claim on his father’s assistance, he was overwhelmed with 
a sense of his forlorn situation. But he was compelled to 
exert himself. 

The relations of England with Spain opened to him a 
prospect of literary activity, and at the suggestion of a 
member of the Wellesley family, whom he had known 
abroad, he sect up a paper—the Espaiol—designed for 
circulation in Spain, the object of which was to promote 
the renovation of that country, through co-operation with 
England. In an earlier part of his career, Mr. White had 
been inclined to support the French influence; but this 
consideration had ever been subordinate with him to the 
higher object of improving the political and _ religious 
condition of his countrymen; and circumstances having 
placed England, as he thought, in a more favourable 
condition for accomplishing that object, he directed the 
whole force of his mind to cherish the English connection. 
Though his views were generally in harmony with those of 
the British cabinet, his political conduct was manly and 
independent. Lord Holland and Mr. Allen were his con- 
stant advisers and guides. He exposed himself to much 
obloquy from his countrymen, by an undisguised sym- 
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pathy with the efforts of the Hispano-Americans to esta- 
blish their independence. The Espafiol was given up, 
after the expulsion of the French from the Peninsula. 
For his services in this work he received an annual 
pension of £250, which was continued to him for life; 
but the fatigue and anxiety to which the labours of a 
journalist subjected him, acting on a constitution already 
weak and morbid, laid the foundation of those acute 
sufferings which embittered his closing years. 

Mr. White left Spain a complete unbeliever, full of spite 
and hatred against the system (for he identified Catholicism 
with Christianity) which had taken from him the means of 
intellectual culture and domestic happmess. But the in- 
fluences of English society, and the daily contemplation of 
another form of Christianity, more rational and spiritual, 
and yet, in its outward aspect, sufficiently like the Church 
of his youth, to call out anew, and harmonise with, the 
deep-seated associations of his susceptible mind—gradually 
abated these prejudices, and turned his attention once more 
to the character and evidences of Christianity. He had 
come, moreover, to regard the Church of England as the 
great bulwark of Protestantism, at that time the antagonist 
idea in his imagination to Catholicism, against which he 
entertained as vehement an antipathy as ever. Many of 
his most intimate acquaintance, endeared to him by their 
virtues, their social kindness, and their real piety, belonged 
to that party in the Church, then numerous and influential, 
which is called Evangelical. Always strongly governed by 
his affections, it was an unspeakable delight to him, after 
the spiritual isolation in which he had now for some time 
lived, to knit again the ties of religious sympathy with his 
fellow-beings ; and the feelings thus awakened, outstripping 
his deliberate convictions, and leading him to regard his 
want of faith, as the penalty of former sins, urged him to 
a painful effort, which his journals of this period constantly 
attest—to mould his opinions into agreement with those 
deemed essential by the friends whom he most loved. It 
may be questioned, whether at any period of his revived 
belief in Christianity, his views could be considered 
Orthodox. Again and again in his inquiries he approached, 
and at times actually entered, the confines of Unitarianism ; 
but various considerations, and an aversion which he 
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always retained, to explicit dogmatic assertions—kept him 
from making the avowal even to himself. He studied 
Paley, and discovered satisfactory grounds for the geueral 
acceptance of Christianity, as a revelation of the Divine 
Will. 

The views in which he practically settled at this time, ap- 
pear to have been such as were generally professed among 


he moderate and cultivated members of the Church of Eng- 


the t le 

land with whom he associated, not positively disowning the 
e tabli shed doctrines, but holding them in a vague and 
walla ied sense. Against the Athanasian creed, he openly 
prot rons and his duubts On some othe points were im- 


parted to his friends. Feeling, however, and sympathy with 
those to whom he was attached, had always exercised great 
influence over him; so that his journals, even at the same 
period, do not uniformly reflect one consistent hue of 
opinion. fis whole life, indeed, may be described as a 
struggle between the impulses of his heart and the de- 
mands of his understanding. Released from the Espafol, 
he determined to enter the English Church. Re-ordination 
was not required for one who had been a Roman Catholic 
priest ; but he signed the Thirty-nine Articles, and removed 
to Oxford, for the purpose of perfecting his knowledge of 
Greek, which he had taught himself since his arrival i 
England, and of increasing his acquaintance with divinity. 
All these changes took place during the period that the 
Catholic Question was an exciting topic of discussion, and 
divided English Society into two great parties. We have 
often noticed the wore with which even well-educated 
and intelligent foreigners apprehend the true point of 
view of proper Saaliah questions—disguised 


cated as they are, by that strange int« 


and _compli- 
a mixture of po ities 
and religion, which enters into all our discussions affecting 
the public weal. It is not at all surprising, that Blanco 
White, with the strong feelings that he brought from 
spain, should have been some time, before he could ri jo 
himself in respect to the Catholic Claims. He lo ked 

the question, simply and earnestly, in one single point of 
view. Ile judged it, abstractedly from English, or rather 
from Irish, history—solely by his personal experience of the 
effects of the Roman Catholic 1 yn The interest of his 
own history, his ever-r¢ ady protest avalnst normiti sof W hich 
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he had been himself a witness, the vigour, fluency and 
picturesque animation of his style, uniting the warm glow 
of a southern imagination with a command of pure and 
vigorous English, unexampled in a foreigner—at once 
marked him out as a most powerful ally of the party 
opposed to Emancipation, and contributed to extend his 
influence and fame. From this time his reputation as a 
writer rapidly increased. His aid to the Protestant cause 
was hailed with enthusiasm. When Mr. Charles Butler’s 
foman Catholic Church” appeared, he was 
instigated to put forth in re] ly to it, his * Internal Evi- 


“e 


Book of the ] 

nees against Roman Catholicism; and, some time 
after, published the “ Poor Man’s Preservative against 
Popery.” His Doblado’s Letters, written origmally at 


the request of Mr. Campbell, the Poet, for the New 


Monthly Magazine, contained statements and descrip- 
tions, set off by a lively fancy, that were supposed to bear 
on the same conclusion that was enforced in his more 
serious works ; and in his second edition, he so far yielded 
to the influence of party, as to omit a note by which, in 
the first, he had guarded some observations made in refer- 
ence to Spain, against an universal application. Some of 
his Whig friends—and among them his kind-hearted be- 
nefactor and adviser, Lord Holland—expostulated with 
him on the course that he was taking. Ilis name and 
his writings were in fact pressed into the service of 
Protestant bigotry. Some of Southey’s letters addressed 
to him at this time, betray a spirit of fanaticism, that is 
almost incredible. A person ignorant of the actual con- 
dition of England, might suppose from the tone of fren- 
zied vehemence in which he calls on his Spanish friend, 
to join with him in the great crusade against Popery, that 
the liberties of the Church and the rights of Englishmen 
were on the point of being overwhelmed by some vast 1n- 
cursion of Catholicism. But whatever might be his errors 
of judgment, there was perfect good faith and singleness 
of purpose in all these proceedings of Blanco White. 
(hey arose from his quick susceptibility of impression, the 


impulse with which he gave himself up to any idea that 


had taken strong possession of his mind, and his insensi- 
bilitv, for the tine, to collateral and qualify ing considera- 


tious. Had he encouraged the feeling that was ready to 
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welcome him—he might have become the idol of the 
Anti-Catholic party, and figured on platforms in the fore- 
most rank of Protestant intolerance. But he always 
shrank with instinctive good taste and correct feeling 
from such exhibitions of quackery. 

We may consider this period of his life, during which 
he was more or less connected with the Evangelical party, 
as the second stage of his religious progress—separated 
from his profession of Roman Catholicism, by a short in- 
terval of complete infidelity. Simcere and earnest in 
whatever he undertook, he was very active during this 
period in promoting the objects which he felt to be su- 
premely important. Besides pursuing his own studies in 
theology with unremitted diligence (for he had learned 
Hebrew, in addition to Greek, that he might obtain a 
clearer access to the fountains of revealed truth), he trans- 
lated the Evidences of Paley and Porteous, the book of 
Common Prayer, and some of the Homilies, into Spanish, 
and superintended an improvededition of a Spanish trans- 
lation of the Bible. Some of these works were executed 
for different religious Societies. He was anxious also to 
obtain an appoimtment as Protestant Missionary to Tri- 
nidad, in the hope of benefiting the Spanish population 
of that island. But he was unable—perhaps happily for 
himself—to bring his design to effect.—There was a rest- 
lessness about him, partly the result of disease, and partly 
of original temperament, which prevented his ever feeling 
long satisfied and happy in any situation.—He lived for a 
time with various friends, and soon quitted them again, 
though always with strong expressions of mutual regard. 
For, notwithstanding his constitutional irritability, he had 
an extraordinary power of securing the attachment of all 
who had intercourse with him. Tis open and confiding 
heart at once drew forth a warm response of affection. 
Lord Holland engaged him as a tutor to his son, and 
treated him with the utmost kindness and consideration ; 
but he was ill-qualified for the instruction of youth. The 
office proved insufferably irksome and painful to him, and 
he earnestly requested his dismissal—The source of his 
disquietude lay deeper than any outward change of cir- 
cumstances could reach. He wanted the feeling of a 
home, regular and quiet occupation suited to his cast of 
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mind and in harmony with his convictions—but, above 
all, the solace of the domestic affections. He has given a 
beautiful and affecting expression to these feelings, in a 
passage of his Journal, written when he was residing at 


Bayswater in 1813. (Vol. III. p. 341.) 


‘* As I got up this morning, and was looking at the fields oppo- 
site my window, delighted with the sight of the tender and pure 
verdure spread over them, and enlivened by the beams of the early 
sun, which had risen without a cloud, I was agreeably struck with 
the voice of a woman, who sang along the road something that 
might be taken for a little air. When she came in view, I per- 
ceived that she had a_ basket full of flowers, and that she was 
going to sell them in town. My heart is still beating, sweetly 
beating, from the impression which the sight of the flowers made 
upon me. They were primroses, new primroses, so blooming, so 
fresh, and so tender, that it might be said that their perfume was 
perceived by the eye. A sudden tear started in mine, and my 
heart was instantly overflowed with mixed sensations of tender- 
ness, melancholy, and pleasure—the pleasure of longings and 
regret. 

“There is perhaps no man more quick than I to the effect of 
certain associations ; those particularly which remind me of the 
checks which have opposed my affections without the least inter- 
mission. God knows that my soul has desired nothing but what 
is absolutely consistent with the first duties of virtue. I never 
remember to have felt the least allurements in riches, power, or 
splendour. Nature and its charms have been the object of my 
most ardent love from the earliest part of my life. My heart 
glows at the thought of everything that reminds me of the endear- 
ments and charities of human nature. My tears flow at this 
moment with an inexpressible feeling of melancholy and regret. 
I consider how innocently, how easily, I might be a very happy 
man; and how my circumstances have debarred me from the 
enjoyment of every object which is dear to my heart. This thirst 
for love which nature has given me, while my fate has doomed me 
to pass through life without one with whom to share my affec- 
tions, is one of the most exquisite sorts of pain which I have 
known in the course of my life. Though I hope to have fulfilled 
my duties towards those who are connected with me, either by 
the ties of nature or friendship, it has been with a certain de- 
gree of pain and unhappiness. The glow of my affection in the 
performance of those duties has ever been checked and crossed by 
the thought of my wretchedness in not being allowed to bestow 
part of my sensibility on the objects to which they were so forcibly 
directed by nature—a wife and children. I have loved, but alas! 
how embittered by every painful circumstance that can distress a 
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soullike mine. I have to envy the meanest mechanic who c 
out with his little family on such a delicious day as this, and pick 
a bunch of new primroses from the hedges, while his wife and 


children are enjoying the fresh air on the next lawn. 


‘* Providence, however, is wiser than what our short and dim 


light can allow us to perceive It has been the hand of Providenc: 
that placed me on this barren tract, that | may work my way into 
a better world. To that I now look up with confidence: that 
consoling hope has shone anew on my soul, when it appeared that 


its light was extinguished for ever. Blessed be the hand which 
has worked this wonder by means that no man could foresee.”’ 


Through the influence of friends, the University of Ox 
ford conferred on him an honorary degree of Mastei 
of Arts. Having received this mark of distinction, he 
transferred his residence to Oxford in 1826, and became 
a member of Oriel College. With this event, the third 
period of his religious life began. Oriel College, which 
had thrown open its fellowships to the competition of the 
whole University, and attained great celebrity, as a seat of 
learning and liberal opinion, under the provostship of Dr. 
Copleston,—at that time reckoned among its members, 
some men of distinguished abilities—Whately, Arnold 
and Newman—who afterwards diverged into very different 
paths, but who sect out at first from the same elevated 
and comprehensive view of religious and ecclesiastical 
questions, and were all equally opposed to the shallow 
Protestantism of the ordinary Evangelical School. The 
change that had been gradually working in Blanco 
White’s opinions, as he penetrated deeper into the real 
character of the Scriptures, prepared him to enter fully 
into many of the peculiar views of his new associates, and 





his social tendencies, with the new circumstances in which 

he found himself placed, deepened the sympathy. He 
| | | : 

had before resided at Oxford; he was now a member of 


the University. His time was henceforth devoted to 
study, and some private tuition, as a means of improving 
his income. Further acquaintance with England had 


opened his eyes to the true significance of some questions 
which he had at first misunderstood. When Mr. Peel 
again offered himself as a representative of Oxford, after 
passing the Catholic Relief Bull, he received the vote of 
Blanco White. This conduct exposed him to the severest 
censure, and rendered his situation at the University less 
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~asy and agreeable than it had once been. In various 
ways, too, his sensitive nature was made to feel, notwith- 
standing the extreme kindness of his friends, that he did 
not, as a simple Master of Arts, occupy that position 
among the Fellows of his College—many of them his 
juniors, and in other respects greatly inferior to him—to 
which his years and reputation entitled him. During his 
residence at Oxford, his pen was not very productive.—In 
conjunction with Dr. Whately and Mr. Senior, he set on 
foot the London Review, of which he was to be the editor; 
but the work, in this form, only saw two numbers, and 
then expired. At Oxford commenced his great intimacy 
with Dr. Whately, who dedicated to him his work on 
Romanism. 

When Dr. Whately was preferred to the archbishopric 
of Dublin, he invited Mr. White to become an inmate of 
his family, and undertake the office of instructor to his son. 
The offer was very acceptable, as it promised him the com- 
forts and attention of a home, and the enjoyment of culti- 
vated society, under the advancing infirmities of age. But 
a residence in Ireland, in the very centre of ecclesiastical 
operations, and the near view afforded him of the temper 
and conduct of religious parties, produced in him a stronger 
conviction of the mischief of endowing particular dogmas, 
and drew to a head some tendencies of thought which had 
long been forming in his mind. In the “ Second Travels 
of an Irish Gentleman in search of a religion ”’—written in 
answer to the well-known work of Thos. Moore’s with the 
same title—he has given free utterance to his views; and 
although his still subsisting connection with the Church of 
England gave his language, on some points, a’ certain 
vagueness of expression, yet the clear tendency of the bool 
pointed obviously to the very course which he finally 
adopted ; and there is not perhaps one of the opinions for 
which he afterwards incurred so much obloquy, of which 
the germ at least may not be distinctly traced in this book. 
In his subsequent pamphlets on the Law of Anti-religious 
Libel, the same train of thought is pursued, and the same 
conclusions—as to the innocence of involuntary error, and 
the right of all speculative opinions to an unimpeded ex- 
pression—are strongly enforced. It was at this pe riod of 
his life, that the eclebrated Neander of Berlin, to whom 
he was personally unknown, honoured him with a dedica- 
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tion, prefixed to one of the volumes of his Ecclesiastical 
History. Correspondence with a gentleman, who had 
nobly resigned his Church preferment, in consequence of 
embracing Unitarian sentiments—the Rev. Geo. Arm- 
strong, now one of the pastors of the Lewin’s Mead congre- 

gation at Bristol—seemed first to make him fully aware of 
the inconsistency of his position in the Establishment with 
his real opinions. 

Another agonizing sacrifice—another conflict between 
his affections and his reverence for truth—was reserved for 
him. Thus commenced the last mournful act of the trou- 
bled drama of his existence. Once alive to his duty, he 
resolved to fulfil it. He tore himself away from a f: amily 
to which he was tenderly attached, and embarking for Li- 
verpool, threw himself, at the dictation of conscience 
solitary old man, bowed to the earth by disease and infir- 
mities—on the sympathy of strangers. Six years he pro- 
longed his life in Liverpool, combating with pain and de- 
pression ; but his mind was still active, and the pen con- 
stantly in his hand. Released from the external restraint 
which had confined them, his ideas rapidly and fearlessly 
developed themselves ; but their roots might still be traced 
to the latent convictions of former years, clinging to the 
inmost heart of his moral heing. He has himself compared 
them to seeds which have lain inactive for years under 
some great incumbent mass, but which at once germinate 
and fructify, as soon as it is rolled away. The latest form 
of his opinions may be gathered from his Note-books, and 
Journals, and Correspondence with various friends, during 
the closing period of his existence. [His avowed change of 
sentiment gave pain, as might naturally be expected, to 
many of his earlier friends; but the expression of their 
sympathy and regard was still not withheld. From the 
family of the Whatelys he continued to receive pecuniary 
assistance and other marks of friendship, so long as he 
lived. In compensation for interruption of intercourse 
with many excellent minds in the Old World, he gained two 
friends beyond the Atlantic, whom he never saw—Dr. 
Channing and Professor Norton ; and their correspondence 
with him on the themes which had engrossed the attention 
of his whole life, is full of the deepest interest. Some 
months before his decease, he was removed to the house of 
Mr. Rathbone, at Greenbank, near Liverpool, where he 
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was watched over and nursed by the different members of 
the family, with all the care, the tenderness, and the affec- 
tionate sympathy, due to the nearest relative. In their 
presence he surrendered his soul to God—almost the last 
articulate words that he uttered, as he felt death advancing 
upon him, being these: “ When the hour shall come, let 
it be said once for all, my soul will be concentrated in the 
feeling, ‘ My God, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 
God to me is Jesus, and Jesus is God—of course not in 
the sense of divines.” 

The Confessions of Blanco White—for so we may fitly 
designate his Autobiography—embrace a kind of epitome 
of religious experience. Between the strong fervours of 
Catholic devotion and the zero of transient infidelity, his 
mind had passed through various intermediate grades of 
belief. He was familiar with the spirit, and at one time 
had diligently cultivated the exercises, peculiar to Evan- 
gelical Protestantism. Out of this he passed on to the 
broader views of Christianity, at once more historical and 
more philosophical, entertained by his learned and highly 
cultivated associates at Oriel College. Forsaking the 
Establishment, he joined the Unitarians, as the party 
among Christians whose views most nearly coincided with 
his own, and who asserted most consistently the rights of 
the inquiring mind. With many of the received interpre- 
tations and traditional usages of the Unitarians he was 
still dissatisfied. There was much in the system generally 
prevalent among them, too dogmatic for his cast of mind. 
His tendency was, to spiritualize more and more the idea 
of Christianity, till, to common apprehension, it almost 
evaporated in an undefinable mysticism; and his views 
seem finally to have rested in those dim confines of 
thought, where the historical particularity of the Gospel is 
dissolved in a general sense of the religious, awakened by 
the spirit of Christ. With two forms of opinion, widely 
diffused in his day, he never appears to have had any 
sympathy—Puseyism, and the gross materialism which 
discards all religious ideas with contempt. His knowledge 
of Roman Catholicism kept him from all predilection for 
the one; the natural refinement and elevation of his mind 
raised him above the low attractions of the other. 

Of an experience thus rich and diversified—undergone 
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with intense earnestness in the efforts and struggles of the 
inmost soul after truth and right—the records, preserved in 
these volumes, possess a great interest and value for the 
thoughtful student of mankind, who does not seek the life- 
spirit of an age in the visible results, which glide over the 
surface of the world, and are reflected in its external his- 
tory, but who loves to trace them back to their hidden 
sources in the human heart—who welcomes every inlet for 
observation, below the smooth surface of society, on the real 
working of its beliefs and its institutions in the interior of 
the individual mind. One honest disclosure of mental 
conflict is a witness to much beyond itself. The revelations 
in the volumes before us, contain, we are persuaded, the 
secret history of thousands, who have felt the same doubts, 
and been urged toward the same conclusions, but who 
have buried them in a prudent silence, or put them down 
by main force at the bidding of a worldly authority. 
Severe as the discipline may have been to himself, we can 
hardly regret for the public, that Mr. White’s religious 
experience should have been so varied, and its transitions 
sometimes so painful and abrupt—for it has rendered the 
chronicle of his mind doubly instructive. It is only through 
experiments of this sort, made by a mind which can com- 
pare and describe them from the testimony of its own con- 
sciousness, that we obtain a clear insight into the religious 
condition of a period. Whatever may be our judgment re- 
specting the termination of Mr. White’s spiritual career, 
no one can read his autobiography without a strong im- 
pression of the perfect truthfulness of his nature. His 
journals are the very mirror of his soul; he has cast on 
them every thought and feeling that rose up within—every 
shade of doubt, every gleam of trust and hope, that 
alternately darkened or brightened his mind. The whole 
inward man, with all his weakness and his nobleness, 
stands revealed before us. We sce him, as he is. The 
strong personal feeling—the constant reference to his own 
history—which pervades all his writings, and brings the 
individual constantly into view, though a blemish in his 
works, abstractedly considered, has its use in reference to 
the particular object which has made his life so valuable. 
For it is only by this communicativeness respecting itself, 
that the history of mind acquires significance and interest. 
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It has been observed, that in the mind of Blanco White, 
the love of freedom was more powerful than the love of 
truth. We admit, that we can conceive of an intellect 
more happily organized for the discovery and firm appre- 
hension of truth; but we have never studied a life, in 
which the desire of truth, and a willingness to sacrifice 
every thing for it, was more conspicuous. His whole 
mental history may be described as a chase after truth. 
He loved freedom, as all generous natures must; but if 
we interpret his character aright—as the speculative 
element predominated in it over the practical — his 
interest in freedom was subordinate to his passion for 
truth. He valued freedom as a necessary condition of 
truth. 

A certain harmony and mutual adjustment of the moral 
and intellectual powers, with an adaptation of both to the 
outward circumstances in which they are called to act, is 
required for a development of the highest form of mind 
and character. It is no wrong to the memory of Mr. 
White to remark, that, in his case, this relation of the 
several parts of his existence to each other, was sometimes 
wanting ; and that to this failure of the necessary balance 
between them, the occasional errors and infirmities ob- 
servable in his history, must be ascribed. A strong, hard, 
will subjects the affections to the understanding, masters 
external things, and compels them to serve and obey. 
But nature had wrought the mind of Mr. White of finer 
materials; it was too gentle, and tender, and sensitive, 
for the stern duties which his position demanded of him. 
In one sense, it increases our love and admiration of him, 
that as soon as he clearly saw what was his duty, he 
performed it, let the sacrifices be what they might. We 
learn the agony of the struggle, and the intensity of the 
effort, from the effects which ensued. We perceive, that 
out of every such conflict, he brought lacerated sensi- 
bilities and a bleeding heart; and that even the clear and 
acute reason which saw the path of truth, in bursting its 
entanglements, and bounding away from them, experienced 
an excess of impetus which disturbed its equilibrium, and 
at times overset the rectitude of its judgments. This 
consideration must ever be kept in view, in appreciating 
the mental career of Blanco White. His feelings were 
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too ardent, his fancy too lively, and his intellect too im- 
pulsive, for a calm and comprehensive survey of truth in 
all its relations. Circumstances acting on keen sensibi- 
lities, determined his thoughts to one particular aspect 
of it; and that one aspect absorbed for the time every 
other consideration, and engrossed his whole attention. 
His southern temperament— combining the quick ——— 
of his Irish descent with the glowing imagination of 
Spaniard—required a larger infusion of the ipalihative 
sobriety of the north. The healthful w orking of his mind 
was occasionally impaired by restlessness and impatience 
Vehement re-action against error and tyranny deranged 
his intellectual vision, and gave him a one-side d, sometimes 
even a distorted, view of truths, which he had sacrific ed so 
much to obtain. 

We do not, in making these observations, mean at all 
to depreciate his intellectual powers, but simply to point 
out the sources of occasional excess and obliquity in their 
application. Free from the disturbing influences of the 
outward world, and confined to their proper sphere, they 
appear to us to have been of a very superior order. 
Nature had endowed him with a clear and quick per- 
ception of the true relation of things, great facility of 
acquisition, a ready insight into the tendency of ‘opi- 
nions and the spirit of a literary production, and a 
most delicate appreciation of beauty im all its manifes- 
tations, the gift of vivid conceptions, and an exquisite 
sensibility. Had the cast of his fortunes permitted it, 
elegant literature was perhaps the field in which his 
powers would have displayed themselves to the greatest 
advantage. Here his fancy and his feeling, and his quick 
Sy mpathy with others, would have told for unmixed good. 
Neither theology nor philosophy, in the higher sense, 
seem to have been wholly suited to his native genius. 
Circumstances obliged him to cultivate them—not cer- 
tainly to his own happiness; although, as a witness 
against his age, his mental history becomes, on that very 
account, the more important, as exhibiting the exquisite 
torture which the dogmatic intolerance of the prevalent 
Christianity inflicts on a tender and ingenuous spirit, born 
for human sympathy, and open to every pure religious 
influence, but too honest and independent to sacrifice its 
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convictions to mere authority. Lord Holland understood 
the temperament of Blanco White, and showed a benevo- 
lent forethought for his peace of mind, when he tried to 
allure him from the thorny wilderness of theological con- 
troversy, into the pleasant paths of polite literature. He 
would have made a delightful essayist, and an admirable 
critic, and even in the lighter kinds of fiction his elegant 
fancy might have excelled. His scattered fragments dis- 
cover powers in this way, that with more assiduous culture 
would have risen to distinction. He was not a poet—he 
was not a philosopher—in the largest meaning of those 
terms, but he possessed so much of the qualities essential 
both to poetry and to philosophy, and such a hearty 
appreciation of excellence in them, unattainable by him- 
self—as would have fitted him for cultivating with eminent 
success that interesting border-land of the higher criticism, 
which lies on the confines of these two grand regions of 
the field of literature. The fine, discriminating judgment 
of his occasional remarks on questions of language and 
style, his quick discernment of the idiomatic, and the 
surprising ease and purity with which he wrote English— 
attest the peculiar turn of his genius, and indicate the 
sphere for which nature had originally designed him. 
His success, even here, was marred by the morbid pro- 
pensity of his mind to recur to themes that were inti- 
mately connected with the internal sources of his un- 
happiness. 

On the whole, we should describe his mind as acute, 
ingenious, and refined, rather than strong and compre- 
hensive. Unfortunately for his own peace, the course 
of events directed his whole mental energy to the high- 
est and most abstract speculation, and drew him away 
from objects that might have soothed and satisfied his 
spirit, as being at once more congenial and more prac- 
tical. He wanted tranquillity, firmness, and self-sufficiency 
for the task that he had undertaken. His affectionate 
temper demanded the constant aid and encouragement of 
human sympathies —and although there were certain 
grand and leading principles of trust and direction which 
never forsook him, and the intrepidity with which he 
ever followed the voice of conscience, commands our 
highest reverence—yet at times, when he found himself 
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adrift, a lonely voyager, on the vast ocean of thought, and 
the clouds of suffering and depression closed up his mental 
vision, and left him in momentary darkness,—a voice of 
wailing and disconsolateness goes forth from his solitude, 
the very echo of which, in his Journal, pains the heart. 
We have said at the opening of this article, that a deep 
psychological identity may be traced through the several 
changes of his religious life. The “hidden man of the 
heart” was, at all periods, essentially the same. We find its 
distinguishing characteristics in a remarkable simplicity and 
rectitude of moral feeling, and in great devotional suscepti- 
bility. To the combined influence of these two qualities, un- 
der the pressure of outward circumstance, and that almost 
passionate reaction against detected error, which attended 
the critical turns of his career—we may refer, not only the 
virtues of his character, and his painful martyrdom in the 
vause of truth, but also some errors and extravagances 
which candour cannot wholly deny. Good of the noblest 
kind was at all times predominant in his nature; the evil 
which eccasionally darkened it, grew out of the perversion 
and exaggeration of good.—Those who dislike his conception 
of Christianity, and are startled by his bold views of its pre- 
sent relation to the acceptance and belief of mankind— 
will probably wonder at our ascribing to him a devotional 
spirit. But we repeat deliberately, that we regard this as 
one of the marked features of his character—and that an 
earnest desire to refine and purify the idea of God, so as 
to worship him, with his inmost being, “in spirit and in 
truth,’—was the impulse which drove him furthest away 
from the ordinary views of mankind, and placed him most 
in contradiction with the established usages of Chris- 
tian Churches. To what extent his unbelief may have 
proceeded, in the interval between his forsaking Roman 
Catholicism, and his joining the Protestant Church,— 
as he has left no distinct memorial,—it is impossible to 
say. But we cannot believe, that a mind like his, drawing 
its faith from the intimations of its own consciousness, 
could ever have lost, even in the darkest visitations of mo- 
mentary doubt, its deep, latent belief in an infinite and 
ever-present Spirit, the invisible source of its own powers— 
and that close association with it of the moral sense—which 
is the hidden root of all pure and true religion. When his 
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mind again emerges from the cloud of scepticism—as we 
trace its course through his journals from year to year— 
we observe, that it was this inward reverence for God, the 
Fountain of Truth and Right—and for Christ, as the 
brighest image of his moral perfections—which furnished, 
as it were, the spiritual link of his nature with the outward 
profession of Christianity, and, at the same time, quickened 
his perception of the frequent incongruity between the 
faith of his heart and his conscience, and the doctrines 
and usages to which he still yielded a visible conformity. 
Here, as in many other instances, his affections were too 
strong for his judgment, and made him distrust himself. 
His doubts he imputed to the corruption of his heart, in- 
stead of to the clearness of his understanding. He could 
not be happy, apart from those whom he loved. Their 
virtues and their amiableness would not permit him to 
think, they were mistaken; and from simple yearning 
after their friendship and sympathy, he forced himself for 
years, with many an inward struggle, and with constant 
pain and difficulty, along the narrow dogmatic path, which 
they contentedly and unsuspectingly trod.—Nor let the 
hard-minded and severely logical too hastily visit such 
conduct with unqualified censure. It is admitted, that a 
stronger will and a colder heart might earlier have taken 
the part dictated by rigid consistency. But some le- 
niency surely is due to a tender and gentle spirit, whose 
purest happiness was found in the exercise of the affec- 
tions, and who, in doing the deed of heroic virtue, saw 
nothing before him but unbefriended solitude, as its conse- 
quence—who had no quiet home to welcome him, when 
banished from the world—no wife or child to recompense 
him with their pure love for neglect and obloquy. Indig- 
nation should be bestowed, not on the tardiness with which 
a truthful mind wound itself up to a resolute act of pain- 
ful self-sacrifice, but on the mischievous and tyrannical 
system which rendered it necessary. 

At an early period of his theological inquiries, Blanco 
White perceived, and clearly represented to himself, the 
distinction—so perpetually confounded by the common 
Protestantism—between the truth and divinity of the 
grand views and essential spirit of the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and the verbal authority, founded on assumed in- 
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spiration, of the records which authenticate its history 
and earliest propagation. The mischief and absurdity of 
the vulgar prejudice—for so he regarded it—he loved to 
expose, under a name which he had borrowed from Cole- 
ridge—Bibliolatry. The idea which it represents, constantly 
haunted him in the latter years of his life. With that 
morbid sensitiveness to impression—that subjection of his 
mind to some importunate image, taking entire possession 
of it for the time—which was peculiar to him, he seemed 
unable to shake off this idea. It re-appears again and 
again in his Journal, where its presence annoys and tor- 
tures him, like some shade or spectre of mysterious power 
for harm, which no art can lay. This view of Christianity 
and its relation to Scripture, had already acquired form and 
substance in his mind, before he became a member of 
Oriel College ; but the discussions of that learned Society 
must have confirmed and developed his incipient notions, 
and given a stronger impulse to his inherent tendencies. 
The general principle of the Oriel School of Theology may 
perhaps be described, as consisting in a dissent from the 
ordinary Protestant idea of a verbal, dogmatic Christianity, 
capable of being wrought out to an uniform and consistent 
result, by the exercise of individual free inquiry. In this 
common rejection of the received mode of establishing 
the claims of Christianity, some remarkable men found a 
point of union, who, in their subsequent career, arrived at 
very different conclusions. Newman’s unqualified substi- 
tution of the principle of Church authority for the old 
Protestant maxim of the sufficiency of Scripture and the 
right of private judgment—Arnold’s identification of 
Church and State, as representing the collective virtue and 
intelligence of the community, that should progressively 
develop and apply the great truths of Christianity—and 
White’s resolution of every claim of an external revelation 
to acceptance, into its experienced fitness to quicken and 
unfold man’s implanted sense of truth and right—are so 
many different specimens of the expedients resorted to by 
thoughtful andlearned men, setting out froma common point 
of view, to overcome the difficulties in which they felt it 
placed them, in reference to the received opinions of man- 
kind, and the existing form of religious institutions. Their 
knowledge and intelligence placed them far in advance of 
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their age, and deranged their relation to its actual civiliza- 
tion. Their recorded opinions explain in what mode they 
each thought the embarrassing problem might best be 
solved. Newman and White represent the extreme points 
of divergency in the several methods proposed. Newman 
threw himself back into the past, and fetched up an image 
of authority from the dark ages of antiquity. White, 
flinging off with spasmodic violence every fetter of usage 
and tre adition, endeavoured, with earnest yearnings after 
truth, and close and solemn intercourse with God, to an- 
ticipate a future of greater freedom and spirituality. Ar- 
nold and Whately—more practical men, brought by their 
circumstances into conflict with the realities of the world 
—found their position, and sought to work out their task 
of usefulness—in such a compromise with the actual 
state of things, as still left undisguised the marked indivi- 
duality of their characters. Whately’s views, at least in a 
positive sense, are perhaps the most difficult to discover. 
In the ground, which he has taken and maintained since 
he became known as a theological writer, there is such an 
evident discrepancy from the views and tendencies early 
manifested by Blanco White, as could hardly fail, if both 
retained their earnestness and consistency, to lead to the 
separation which at length took place. 
It was an obvious corollary from these views of Blanco 
White respecting Scripture—distinguishing it, as he did, 
very broadly from the religion of which it is the record and 
the vehicle, and holding, as he did, in his final state of 
mind, very free and somewhat vague opinions respecting 
the character and composition of its several books—that 
he should derive the reasons for accepting Christianity, as 
a manifestation of the Divine will, rather from the adap- 
tation of its spirit to refine and ennoble our moral being, 
and fit it for communion with God,—than from any exter- 
nal evidence of authority from prophecy and miracles. We 
do not remember, that he has anywhere—not even in his 
critical letter to Mr. Martineau, prefixed to the 3rd edition 
of the Rationale of Religious Inquiry—denied the possi- 
bility of miraculous interposition. Indeed, his philosophi- 
cal principles were inconsistent with such an assumption. 
But he has shown very satisfactorily, that, although miracles 
should have been actually performed inthe life-time of Christ 
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and the Apostles, the evidence now afforded by them of a 
divine sanction (admitting for the moment, that any external 
authority can enforce the admission of spiritual ¢ruth) must 
be so different from that conveyed to parties who witnessed 
them, as to render it in the highest degree unreasonable 
to make the acknowledgment of them, as historical reali- 
ties, essential preliminaries to a belief in Christ, and the 
acceptance of him as the Spiritual Guide of life. A faith, 
built on such foundations, must, to a large extent, be one 
of authority rather than of conviction, and draw after it, 
with every modification suggested by knowledge and 
liberality and the improved spirit of society—much of the 
absurdity and injustice involved in the present sacerdotal 
constitution of the religious life. He looked, therefore, 
for the proper evidence of Christianity—not in history 
and criticism—the difficulties and obscurities of which 
those best can understand, who have studied them most, 
and the mere results of which the unlearned can never 
properly estimate—but in proofs accessible and appre- 
ciable by every good heart and honest understanding 
in the clear, deep-felt, undeniable correspondence of the 
life and doctrine of Jesus Christ, to the cravings of the 
human heart after spiritual guidance and consolation, and 
to its strong inherent sense of what is morally beautiful 
and true.—Without in anywise giving our assent to every 
idea thrown out, or to every expression used, by Blanco 
White in developing these views—we do not hesitate to 
declare our belief, derived from a study of the New 
Testament, long before we had any knowledge of Mr. 
White and his theological writings,—that he is right in 
his general conception of the relation of Christianity to the 
progressive culture of the human race—that he has seized, 
in the main, on a great and valuable truth, which will 
become more and more the persuasion of all thoughtful 
men, the more thoroughly they make themselves acquainted 
with the history of religion in general, and of Christianity 
in particular, and the more deeply they penetrate into the 
spiritual nature of man. We have ourselves no repug- 
nance to the admission of miracles properly attested. 
But historical and critical doubts, in particular cases, must 
not be put into the same category with general metaphy- 
sical denial; and our own strong conviction is, that, if the 
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difficulties which some minds feel on this subject, are ever 
to be overcome, and miracles shall permanently retain their 
place in the estimation of enlightened men, as part, if not of 
the evidence, yet at least of the sanction, of Christianity— 
it must be, by approaching the subject under the point of 
view that we have now indicated, with the faith and moral 
veneration which a strong sense of the divine and spiritual 
in Christ have already inspired. 

We give the following passage from Mr. White’s Journal 
(Vol. iii. p. 146), as conveying perhaps as clear and con- 
nected a view, as can be obtained, of his latest religious 
views—premising, however, that we differ from him, on 
one or two points, particularly in his adoption of Tindal’s 
idea, that “ Christianity is as old as the Creation.” To 
us, Christianity has ever seemed—in entire harmony with 
the progressive course of Providence—as a step in advance 
on the religious systems which went before it; and that 
Christ, instead of being, as these views would represent him, 
a mere practical exposition of the inherent principles of 
human reason—is something higher and more divine— 
more entirely one with God, than the most perfect expres- 
sion of our ordinary humanity—a revelation of Deity in 
man, towards which our hearts are drawn up with spon- 
taneous reverence, and in which we are ready instinctively 
to repose our trust.—But Mr. White wrote from impulse, 
and constantly put down in his note-books the idea that 
momentarily arose in his mind; so that he is not always 
consistent with himself. 





‘* Having thus explicitly asserted that true Christianity cannot 
demand an unhesitating reception of the Bible, as an oracle au- 
thorized by God, I am bound to state my notion of ‘rue Chris- 
tianity, and the reasons why | still call myself a Christian. 

“« There can be but one true religion, consisting in that state of 
mind and that external conduct, which arise from the original and 
unchangeable relations between God and his rational creature 
Man. In this sense, I believe that ‘ Christianity is as old as the 
Creation.’ It would require immense labour to trace, in the 
ancient religions of Asia, the various forms in which this true 
religion of nature, this religion of which the seeds are inseparable 
from the human mind, appeared more or less developed at various 
stages of civilization. A moderate learning in the right direc- 
tion, however, is sufficient to discover in the ancient religions of 
India, Egvpt and Persia, that figurative language which repre- 
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sents the eternal wisdom of God, as his Reason or Word; that 
Reason, by which he manifests himself in the universe, and 
especially within our minds; that Word, which expresses the 
Deity throughout the unlimited ocean of Existence. These two 
terms, the sense of which is most happily combined in the Greek 
Logos, contain a most appropriate symbol of all which the human 
mind can know of God. It is a vain attempt to seek for know- 
ledge of the Deity anywhere but within ourselves. To define 
God is to deny him; for definition is limitation, and He is unli- 
mited. Useless or worse than useless are all the arguments of 
Natural Theology, unless we have previously found the proof of 
the being of God in our own souls. The idea of the eternal and 
unlimited Spirit must proceed from the consciousness of the tem- 
poral and limited spirit. We know ourselves as this limited 
spirit, and we are conscious that we have not made ourselves to 
exist: another spirit must consequently exist, from whom the 
nature and limitation of our own depend. The limited proves 
the unlimited; else what could have set the limits? This greatest 
of all truths requires but a smal] degree of reflection, just an in- 
cipient development of the power which enables the human mind 
to look into itself, to raise the notion of a Deity within the con- 
scious breast. A much higher refinement is certainly necessary 
to avoid that vastly extended anthropomorphism, that conception 
of God as a Man, which, unconsciously to themselves, most 
Christians derive from the unphilosophical theology which lies at 
the foundation of their Creeds and Catechisms. Whoever owes 
the first notion of God to the notion of what are called his 
works; whoever conceives God’s universe as the result of con- 
trivance, has the image of a Man for his God; he is a mental 
idolater, It is true, that we cannot conceive what appears to us a 
complicated result, but as the result of contrivance; yet to trans- 
fer this, our mental law of conception to the nature of God him- 
self, is to deny his Godhead. Contrivance implies resistance, and 
limited as well as gradually exerted power: such ideas are con- 
tradictory of God. But to proceed : 

“The only method to avoid erecting a mental idol for our 
God, is that of exclusively seeking him within our mind. To us 
‘God is a Spirit,’ only when we find him in our own spirit. 
The ideas of life, activity, thought, and goodness, have their pri- 
mitive source within us. The pure in heart of all ages, of all 
civilized nations, have been aware, practically at least, of this 
truth. Hence the undeniable fact, that the earliest conditions 
and fragments of philosophy have asserted, figuratively of course, 
that God can only be known through a divine emanation which 
dwells among men, or is incarnate in them, for the purpose of 
guiding them again to God. All the names of this ‘light of God 
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which lighteth all men that come into the world,’ and so be- 
comes their Reason, agree in a fundamental notion of Rule or 
Government. Among the Jews of Palestine that manifestation is 
called the Messiah, i. e. the Anointed or King: among the 
Greek Platonists, especially the Egyptian Jews, it was denoted 
by the name Logos, or Reason—the most powerful of all guides 
or rules to the rational or logical being; among the Stoics, espe- 
cially of the later and purer school, it is called the ‘Hyeuav, the 
Supreme Commander, the Leader.” 


We have noticed the extreme sensitiveness of Mr. White’s 
nature, and the vehement re-action against opinions and 
institutions long exercising at least a nominal authority 
over him, which followed the important changes of his life, 
and which seemed for the time to subvert his mental 
balance, and derange the just relation among his ideas. 
This circumstance will explain, if it cannot justify, the 
most questionable positions that appear in the pages of his 
Journal. We can sympathise with the general current 
of his opinions and the predominant aspirations of his 
mind — what Dr. Channing beautifully and appropri- 
ately calls the deep wunder-tone of truth, which thrills 
solemnly and pathetically through his changing moods of 
thought ;—from many of his hasty thoughts, transient 
suggestions, Impatient censures, or casual expressions— 
if it were pleasant or profitable to dwell on such evi- 
dences of human infirmity—all unveiled without disguise 
in these truthful volumes—we should find it necessary to 
record our dissent. The higher man—superior to time and 
place and circumstance—the spiritual worshipper of God— 
the suffering martyr of truth and duty—we love and revere; 
the lower man, struggling with pain and weakness and de- 
pression, we can commiserate and forgive. It is a brother 
whose inward life is laid open before us. We are sure, that 
here there is no studied concealment ; and our sympathy 
is the more deeply moved, because the revelation is so purely 
human. 

A few instances of exaggeration and perverseness—as they 
seem to us—we must just notice, to complete the exhibition 
of Mr. White’s character, and to show in what way we are 
to arrive at a fair estimate of its general worth.— Under a 
strong feeling of alienation from the views of life and duty 
popularly inculeated by Christian divines, he applied him- 
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self to the study of the heathen moralists, who, he thought, 
had been unduly depreciated by the theologians. He was 
particularly captivated with some productions of the later 
Stoical school. Seneca and Marcus Antoninus were the 
objects of his profound admiration ; and we find him re- | 
peatedly quoting passages from their works, as describing 
most happily, in his judgment, the true character and 
operation of the religious principle.—That heathen ethics 
have not always had full justice done to them by Christian 
apologists, is undoubtedly true; and had Mr. White been 
content with simply adjusting the balance, and showing 
how the followers of the new religion, in their counterac- 
tion of the proud, stern, self-reliance of the Pagan schools, 
sometimes fanatically exaggerated the virtues of humi- 
lity, patience, submission to wrong, and passive resigna- 
tion to circumstances—there would have been nothing to 
blame in his observations. But with the impulsive feeling 
that was peculiar to him, his views ran into an extreme. 
In righting the heathen, he fallsalmost unconsciously into ' 
an undervaluing of the Christian, morality ; and his lan- 
guage on some occasions is such, as, taken by itself, would 
leave a very erroneous impression on the mind, of his real 
and abiding sentiment towards the Gospel. It was under 
such influences, we have no doubt, that he wrote the 
passage on humility in his Religious Meditations, (Vol. 
lil. p. 272,) which has exposed him to censure in more 
quarters than one. When we examine what he has 
actually said, we perceive, that it was the exaggerated, hy- 
pocritical semblance of the virtue which he had in his 
eye: and although the tacit comparison in his mind be- 
tween the Stoic nobleness and self-sufficiency of a few great 
Romans, and the servile spirit and conduct of some enthu- 
siasts among the early Christians, has drawn him into a 
one-sided view of the subject, which his large historical 
knowledge ought to have prevented—yet, when due allow- 
ance is made for the momentary impulse with which it was 
his constant practice to put his pen to paper, there is little 
perhaps in the substance of what he has written, mcon- 
sistent with love and admiration for the gentleness and 
simplicity of the genuine Christian spirit. 

Of the same kind, and to be estimated in the same way, 
are the strong expressions in which he sometimes indulges, 
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against all positive forms and solemnities of devotion. Yet, 
when he first arrived in Liverpool, attendance on the pub- 
lic worship of the Unitarians was one of the chief sources 
of his comfort and enjoyment ; and in his last illness, such 
was his craving after human sympathy, that he solicited 
the prayers of the congregation. His unmeasured anti- 
pathy to a priesthood see ‘med occasionally to blind him to 
the inconveniences, and ultimate risk of subjection to a 
worse domination, that would probably result, in the pre- 
sent condition of society, from leaving the multitudes 
without the guidance and instruction of well-educated 
men on the all-exciting question of religion. In his 
dread of idolatry and anthropomorphism, he approached 
at times the limits of pantheism, though in reality he never 
renounced his belief in a personal God. The same feel- 
ing, carried to a morbid extreme, led him to deprecate 
any admission into religion, of the influence of the imagi- 
nation, which he identified, by an arbitrary limitation 
of meaning, with the mere entertainment of sensuous 
images. Aversion from picturing to himself the nature 
and employments of the future life, gave a vague and 
shadowy character to his belief in immortality; and there 
were moments when he seemed almost to doubt, whether 
the crisis of death might not consist in dissolving the par- 
ticular, limited spirit, whose limitation constitutes its per- 
sonality, into the great Universal Spirit. 

These exaggerated views—for so we must regard them— 
are traceable, we think, chiefly to intense re-action against 
varlier impressions and convictions which he had persuaded 
himself were erroneous, but partly also to his continual 
aspiration after a higher spirituality of view, confirmed by 
the strong influence of his recent studies in the philosophy 
of Germany. Neither his character nor his opinions can 
be fairly judged by limiting our attention to one class of 
stateme $a and one expression of his feelings. He wrote, 
as we have already remarked, from immediate impulse ; 
and the records of his mind at various times and in dif- 
ferent moods, must be all taken together and compared, 
and referred to the under-lying tende mcy of thought and 
purpose which pervades his whole life—to know what he 
really was, and earnestly meant. 

The question will be asked by such, as are never satis- 
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fied without sharp and clear definitions of all things—whe- 
ther we are to consider Blanco White as a Christian. We 
can only answer for ourselves; and we are prepared to 
reply in the affirmative. Our reason for such a conclusion 
is given in a few words.—We believe, that Mr. White pos- 
sessed, and truly sympathised with, the spirit of the Gospel; 
that he loved and venerated Jesus Christ, discovered to 
the mind in the brief fragmentary indications of the New 
Testament, as the brightest manifestation of God on earth, 
through whom the pure spiritual worshipper may obtain 
communion with the Father; and lastly, though some of 
his notions seem to us deficient, and others erroneous, 
and we have freely expressed our dissent from them— 
because we believe, in all reverence, that were Christ now 
on earth, gathering around him followers, amidst the in- 
fluences which distract and agitate society, he would freely 
own as his, a spirit so pure, earnest and truth-seeking, as 
that whose records are now before us. 

There is much interesting discussion on this topic, in 
Mr. White’s correspondence with Dr. Channing and Profes- 
sor Norton. In the following passage, from a letter to Dr. 
Channing, (Vol. iii. p. 29,) Mr. White has expressed with 
great earnestness his wish to be considered as a Christian 
—a circumstance, we are ready to confess, that would go 
far to induce us to acknowledge him as such, whatever 
theologians may decide to the contrary. 


‘You allude to a passage in my letter on Anti-Religious Libel, 
which opposes the view of Revelation, which you conceive I gave 
in my letter to Mr. Ripley. Alas! my dear Sir, considering the 
mental wilderness through which I have travelled, it is to me 
surprising that the bearings of my map are still tolerably con- 
sistent. The history of my doubts on the theory of Revelation 
is in my MS. Memoirs. That subject was the occasion of my 
first anxiety and disappointment on my joining the Church of 
England. Incapable of yielding where conviction does not take 
me by the hand, yet it is impossible to conceive how my heart has 
always yearned after conformity with those whom I loved and 
valued. Hence the bursts which now and then appear in my 
writings, bearing the stamp and tone of certain religious views, 
which at that moment I thought I had reconciled with right 
reason. The one you allude to, was among the last. The sub- 
stance, indeed, of that view remains with me; but not the form. 
I live and move and have my being in God. Supported by this 
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ultimate conviction, this result of my life, 1 await approaching 
death with tranquillity, insensible to the clamour of Divines, who 
prescribe a method of salvation. God is my Saviour: in Him I 
fully trust. 

‘There is almost a moral certainty that this will .be my last to 
you, and that it will not be followed by many to others. I beg 
you, therefore, to bear me witness, that I die a Christian, because 
I am convinced, that God has granted me the Spirit of Christian- 
itv: that I die a Unitarian, because I consider the Spirit of our 
Body nearer to the Spirit of Christianity, than that of any other 
Denomination. I trust that the Unitarians, especially in America 
are destined by Providence to give the final blow to the super- 
stition which still clings to, and degrades, the Gospel.” 

Though our conception of Christianity, and the evidence 
of a divine authority accompanying it, differs from Pro- 
fessor Norton’s, we delight to record our admiration and 
thorough approval of the large, generous and fraternal 
spirit which breathes through all his letters to Mr. White. 
—We love the Christian name; we cherish the tender and 
venerable associations that make it dear to our heart of 
hearts ; we would give it as widely as we could; and we be- 
lieve, that the denial of it, on theological grounds—wherever 
it is earnestly claimed, and the spirit which it denotes 
is visibly in action—involves, in every instance, a cruelty 
and a wrong far deeper and more lasting than many who 
withhold it, are aware, and has a repulsive, dissevering 
effect, which must for ever prevent the completion of the 
fold of Christ. But were the temper which Professor Nor- 
ton’s letters exhibit, more widely diffused among Chris- 
tians, the dispute about a name would be of little im- 
portance.—On the whole, we suspect, that there was a 
greater sympathy with Mr. White’s leading views and 
general cast of mind, though undeveloped and cautiously 


expressed, and with strong dissent from many of his 
particular ideas——in Dr. Channing than in Professor 


Norton. 
One observation is suggested to us, in conclusion, by 
this interesting and instructive autobiography—applica- 
ble to two very different descriptions of men—those who 
adhere to the traditional, and resist every modification of 
opinion and practice, that is rendered necessary by the 
progress of human ideas—and those who in their impa- 
tience to advance, would destroy and sweep away every 
Curistran Teacner.—No. 29. 2M 
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established form, which serves to connect the practical 
influences of religion with the actual constitution of 
society. The former prejudice stubbornly persisted in, 
infallibly prepares the way for the desolating effects of the 
latter. The soul of religion—the exercise of love, reve- 
rence, and trust, towards an infinite Being—is distinct 
from its body—its intellectual form and organic opera- 
tion; but it requires such a body, to live and act harmo- 
niously.— Unhappy is he who, in the inward struggle after 
truth and right, is compelled to break up the old body 
entirely, and to send the spirit abroad in quest of another, 
through the vast expanse of abstract thought.—The greatest 
strength and firmness of mind are required to the success- 
ful issue of such an effort. Twice in the course of his life, was 
this painful duty performed by Blanco White; and the re- 
cords of his mind bear witness to the pain and injury which 
the effort inflicted on his sensitive and affectionate nature. 
The forcible dissolution of the ties which bound him by the 
tenderest and holiest sympathies, ‘to the beings whom he 
best loved on earth, left behind it a sense of loneliness and 
desolation, which constantly escapes in a cry of poignant 
anguish from his heart. This solemn chronicle of his in- 
ward life belongs to the same class of writings, with the 


a 2 


Confessions of Augustine and Rousseau: it is an import- 
ant contribution to the mental history of the 19th cen- 
tury ; and it will remain, as a standing protest against the 
incurable misery, produced in some minds by ecclesiastical 
intolerance and exclusiveness, nor less, on the other hand, 
as a warning, how much peace may be for ever lost to a 
virtuous and earnest spirit, in the restless pursuit of new 
speculative views, and the violent disruption of established 
religious associations. 





